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No longer do these meat han- 
dling trays present a costly, 
annoying problem. No more 
rust or corrosion! No more 
laborious scrubbing to keep 
them immaculately clean and 
sanitary! For they are now 
made of ENDURO—Republic’s 
Perfected Stainless Steel. 
Lighter, stronger, corrosion- 
resistant, and with the hard, 
smooth surface of ENDURO, the 
trays noware cleaned in a jiffy, 
x ' and with ordinary care, should 
[REPUBLIC | ' last a lifetime. Tables, kettles, 
"i orzo, Oe and all other food handling 
: equipment, too, present the 
same advantages when made 
from ENDURO. Ask for complete 
data. Write Republic, Dept. 
NP, today. 














KEEP PRODUCTION AT CAPACITY 


The grinder sets the pace for the entire production of the sausage kitchen. 
Buffalo Grinders have been the answer for many sausage makers who 
have made careful studies of production problems and who have found 
that the valuable time wasted by obsolete, inefficient grinders is multiplied 
again and again by delays in succeeding operations. 


High quality of finished product calls for clean, smooth cutting and 
again the ruggedness and exclusive features of Buffalo Grinders provide 
the answer by eliminating mashing and heating. 


Buffalo Grinders are made in six sizes to fit the needs of both large and 
small sausage kitchens. Write for further details and let a Buffalo repre- 
sentative show you how easy it is to install efficient Buffalo machines that 
will pay real profit dividends. 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS COMPANY 

FIFTY BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Chicago - 11 Dexter Park Ave. | Los Angeles - 2407 S. Main St. 
Dallas - 612 Elm St. 


BUFFALO SAUSAGE MACHINES 
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We are happy to tell our friends in the meat packing industry 
that the volume of loaves, sausage, boiled and smoked hams in 
“TEE-PAK” has increased so tremendously that we are now 
forced to draft plans for a new and LARGER factory ... Watch 
“TEE-PAK” in 1938 — watch for new products, new ideas for 


increasing your sales of prepared meats. 
““TEE-PAK” casings are licensed under Patent No. 1959978 and other patents. 


TRANSPARENT PACKAGE COMPANY 
1019 West 35th Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Daily Market Service 
(Mail and Wire) 


“THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE” reports 
daily market transactions and 
prices on provisions, lard, tallows 
and greases, sausage materials, 
hides, cottonseed oil, Chicago hog 
markets, etc. 


For information on rates and 
service address The National Pro- 
visioner Daily Market Service, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Ring out SHRINKAGE 





@ Start the New Year with extra sales appeal 
for your products, while costly shrinkage 
and spoilage follow the Old Year out of the 
picture! Baker Gravity Flo brine spray units 
provide this double profit for you. Shrinkage 
and spoilage are reduced to a minimum. 
Off-color, slime and mould are eliminated. 
Better-looking, better-tasting products that 
command better prices are the result. 


Baker System Air Conditioning is ‘‘custom 
built’’ to fill the exact requirements of your 
plant. That’s why you'll get extra years of 
lower-cost, trouble-free service from Baker 
equipment. Plan now for bigger profits 
during 1938 by seeing your local Baker 
representative or writing direct to 






¢ A, Dx 


eOURING QUALITY 








Cutaway view of 
Coldstream Gravity 
flow type brine spray 
unit for air condi- 
tioning a storage 
room of 325 car- 
casses capacity. 
Products are guard- 
ed from early spoil- 
age, mould, slime, 
or off-color. Note 
compact space re- 
quirements. 


5 Ring in 
SALES 


APPEAL 
Fer the 


NEW YEAR 


WITH 


BAKER SYSTEM 
AIR CONDITIONING 





BAKER company. inc: 








1514 Evans, Omaha, Nebraska @ Branch Factories: Fort Worth, Los Angeles, Seattle @ East- 
ern Sales: New York @ Central Sales: Chicago @ Sales and Service in All Principal Cities. 


Authority on Mechanical Cooling for Over 30 Years 
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ECONOMICAL -EFFICIENT-EFFECTIVE 
The “‘E’s”’ that put the “EASE” in Hog Dehairing! 








“BOSS” 
HOG 


DEHAIRERS * 


built to 
suit all 
requirements. 








In the many years that “BOSS” Dehairers have And why? Because it is possible to clean hogs 
been on the market, they have maintained their so thoroly as to pass the most rigid inspection and 
lead and still remain unequalled. at a trivial cost. 


In 1937 there were 38 additional ““BOSS’’ Dehairers installed thruout the world 





The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 
ppty | 


824 Exchange Ave., U. S. Yards, Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
Chicago, LU. Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio 
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LINK-BELT 
ROLLER CHAIN 
DRIVES CARRIED 
IN STOCK BY THESE 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 

The Tidewater Sup. Co., Inc. 
ATLANTA, GA. 

Fulton Supply Co. 

Link-Belt Company 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Charles Zies & Sons Co. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA 
Moore-Handley Hardware Co. 

SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Underwood Machinery Co. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Electric ee Company 

em N. 

. Webb Beliing Co., Inc. 

CHARLESTON, S.C 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Mills & Lupton Supply Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Pulley & Shafting Co. 
Great Lakes Supply Corp. 
Illinois Gear & Machine Co. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 
The E. W. Buschman Co. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Cleveland Tool &Sup.Co. 

COLUMBIA, S. C. 

The Tidewater Sup. Co., Inc. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The Ross- Willoughby Co. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 
San Antonio Mach. & Sup. Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Link-Belt Company 
Southern Supply Co. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
The Klinger-Dills Company 

DENVER, COLO. 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & 
Supply Co. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
Electrical Engineering & 
Construction Co. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Link-Belt Company 

EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Evansville Supply Co. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Ft. Wayne Pipe & Sup. Co. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Texas Belting Co., Inc. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Link-Belt Compan; 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

The Cameron & Barkley Co. 

JOLIET, ILL. 

Barrett Hardware Company 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Webb Belting Co. 
Stowe Hardware Company 

KINGSPORT, TENN. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 

KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Knoxville Belting & Supply Co. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Link-Belt ¢ canara. Pac. Div. 
tg RG, W.VA, 

H. Heiston & 

MEMPHIS. TENN. 

Industrial Supplies, Inc. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Link Belt Supply Co. 
MOBILE, ALA. 

Turner Supply Co. 
NEENAH, WIS. 

J. W. Hewitt oe Co, 
NEW ORLEANS, ; 

R. J. Tricon ¢ papenr 
NEW YORK, N 

Frank Tracy, Inc. 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 

The Tidewater Sup. Co., Inc. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

L. V. Hopkins Company 


Southwestern Gin Mach. Shops 


OMAHA, NEB 


American Machy. & Supply Co, 


PATERSON, N. J 


Watson-Flagg Machine Co., lac. 





Week Ending January 














LINK-BELT 


SPROCKETS 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Charles Bond Company 
Lamont Gear & Machine Co. 
Link-Belt Company 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Colonial Supply Co. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 


Link-Belt Company, Pacific Div. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1 

R. I. Supply & Engineering Co 
RICHMOND, VA, 

James McGraw, lac. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

Tidewater Supply Co., lac. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Cross Bros. Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 

Industrial Supply Co. 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX, 

Alamo Iron Works 

San Antonio Machine & Sup. Co 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIP. 

Link-Belt Company, Pacific Div 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Link-Belt Company, Pac. Div. 
SHREVEPORT,LA 

Pelican Well Tool & Sup. Co 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 

The Ross- Willoughby Co 


1938 





ROLLER 
CHAINS 


and 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Briner Electric Co. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
National Supply Co. 
rRENTON,N.}. 
Wiley-Hughes Supply Co. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
Marshall Supply & Equip. Co 
WACO, TEXAS 
San Antonio Mach. & Sup. Co 
WICHITA, KANS 
Stowe Hardware Company 
YORK, PA 
Geo. F. Motter’s Soas Sup. Co 
IN CANADA 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Link-Belt Limited 
FORONTO, ONTARIO 
Link-Belt Limited 
VANCOUVER, B.C 
Link-Belt Limited 
IN OTHER COUNTRIES 
BOGOTA, COLOMBIA, S. A 
Tulio Ospina y Cia 
BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA 


General Eleceuric, 8S. A 














CALI, COLOMBIA, S. A. 
Tuho Ospina y Cia. 
SAN JOSE, ec A RICA 
Grace & Co., A. 
GUATEM oneal 
GUATEMALA 
Grace & Co., C. A. 
HAVANA, CUBA 
Goce McMillan & Cia 
MEDELLIN, COLOMBIA, S. A 
Tuho Ospina y Cia. 
MEXICO, D. F 
General Supply Company, S. A 
MANAGUA, Nx ane A 
Grace & Lo., 
PARIS, FR ae E 
U. Comot 
SAN SALVADOR, 
EL SALVADOR 
Grace & Co., ©. A. 


SYDNEY, N. S. W., AUSTRALIA 


Link-Belt Company, Ltd. 
THE HAGUE, HOLLAND 
James Rubea 


PURIN, ITALY 
Yitta Antonio Novo 
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This delicious clam chowder, 
the 
tables of the nationally fa- 


exactly as served on 
mous Sea Food Restaurant, 
is prepared in 
“Wear-Ever” 
kitchens. 


Hackney’s 
equipped 


Battery of ‘“Wear-Ever” 
Steam Jacketed Kettles in 
the kitchens of Hackney’s 
long famous Atlantic City 
Restaurant 
ity, 3,000. 


seating capac- 


“Wear-Hver' sran JACKETED KETTLES... 


SELECTED BY HACKNEY’S 


For quality foods that make friends and assure 
resales, “‘Wear-Ever” Steam Jacketed Kettles 
are indispensable. They cannot affect the 
flavor, taste, color or consistency of your prod- 
ucts. The fast heat conduction of Aluminum 
diffuses heat evenly; assures faster cooking 


with less fuel; no hot spots, saves time. 








Rust—the threat of many utensils—never 
affects ““Wear-Ever” products. Aluminum 


can’trust! Nor does corrosion wear away this 





WEAR-EVER | 


EISEN 


ALUMINUM 


TRADE MARK 


ACG US PAT OFF 





~“Wear-Bver ALI 


miracle metal. Aluminum resists fruit, meat and 
vegetable acids. “*“Wear-Ever” utensils never need 
retinning. These savings alone will actually pay 
back the initial cost of Steam Jacketed Kettles. 

For further information about the econ- 
omy and efficiency of “Wear-Ever” products, 
write for our catalog. THE ALUMINUM 
COOKING UTENSIL COMPANY, Desk 81, 
llth Street, New 
vania. (Offices In 


Kensington, Pennsyl- 


All Principal Cities) 





~— 


THE STANDARD: WROUGHT OF EXTRA HARD, THICK ALUMINUM 


ne 
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PRAGUE POW 





Registered U.S. Patent Nos. 2054623, 2054624, 2054625, 2054626 


A Sterilized Full Boiled Pickle, Dried to a 
soft, fluffy salt mass ready to be remade into 
a second pickle. 


Consider Accuracy 
PRAGUE Pickle Balance Scale 


This ‘Prague Pickle balance”’ is a ‘‘percentage”’ scale. This scale 
shows you how to place 8%, 9% or 10G of pickle and pickle solids 
in the Capillary System in every ham you pump. Read the di- 
rections. Set the ‘‘percentage’”’ arrow and weigh your ham, and 
likewise weigh the ingoing pickle. Keep your ham dry. Perfec- 
tion is possible. The Scale makes no mistakes. Watch the red 
needle—watch the Stop Light. 


& 


ARTERY PUMPING 


The “Artery method” of curing is fast finding its place in ‘Ham Curing 
Practice” in our own country as well as abroad. Germany is curing 
90% of its hams by the “Artery method.” Poland is curing the hams 
sent to America by the ‘Artery method.” 


The need for careful pumping is plain to all—8% to 10% is a liberal 
amount of pickle containing a controlled amount of solids. See pump- 
ing pickle on Page 10 of PRAGUE POWDER booklet. Reduce 15% for 
cover pickle. Common “Mixed Salts’”’ are not suitable for this style 
cure. “PRAGUE POWDER PICKLE” is the genuine pumping pickle. 
Reduce the pump strength 15% for cover pickle. Keep coolers at 36° 
to 38° or 38° to 40° for 7-day cures. The pumping pickle should be pre- 
pared to make positive contact in the capillaries. 


We have found and you have been convinced that “Artery Pumped 
Hams” sell faster than old style cured Hams. The housewife likes the 
“tender juicy Ham or Picnic.” 90% of the Ham curers are taking over 
the “Prague Pickle Artery Pumping Style.” You may be tempted to hold 
back. You may be tempted to use the spray needle and stick your ham 
full of holes and let the spray pocket soak out. Do not do this. You lose 
out to “fast thinking and fast acting men.” Artery pumped hams suit 
public taste. The housewife demands tender hams. If you desire a 
“Ready to Eat’’ Ham, smoke at high temperature. 





Week Ending January 8, 1938 

















7 STUDY THIS 
\ 4 ‘*PercentageScale”’ 
ree fora 
1 a Safety Measure 
5) 


We Teach the Artery Method of 
Ham-Curing 


“BIG BOY PICKLE PUMP” 
7 





8% Pickle added to this Smoked Ham. 
Smoked 12 hours at 120—12 hours at 130 
and 10 hours at 165 degrees—a Tender Ham 
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WANTED 


Our group of research chemists and 
engineers, whose successful packages are 
already in nearly every home in the land, 
is looking for some new and tough jobs 
to solve. Problems in food protection 
papers particularly solicited. Will not 
give up until they know the answer. 
Address problem to Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Parchment, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 
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climaxes a year of achievement 
and pledges equal effort to progress in 1938 





Among STANGE’S customers are 
many of the most progressive con- 
cerns in the meat packing industry. 
These concerns have been STANGE 
customers because of the high quality 
and dependable uniformity of Stange 
Products—and they have remained 
STANGE customers because of the 
progressive company behind those 
products. 


As an example of STANGE Prog- 
ress, look at 1937. This year marked 
the introduction of Stange Curing 
and Nitrite Tablets, the revolu- 
tionary developments in curing ma- 
terials that took the guesswork and 
mystery out of curing operations. 
Peacock Brand Casing Colors 
were made available in tablet form, 
thus giving closer control and sub- 
stantial economies in color costs. For 


. the first time these two products made 


it possible to say “If you can count 
you can’t go wrong!’’ 


Dry Essence of Natural Spices, 
the truly modern seasoning material, 
made available in new, perfected 
seasoning blends. These blends in- 
crease the flavor appeal of Stange 
Seasonings, multiply their scope, 
make them more perfectly adapted 
for all sausage and specialties. 


The meat packing industry has 
been quick to accept these added 
links in the Stange chain of progress. 
The widespread acceptance of Stange 
products made it necessary to double 
the capacity of the Stange plant in 
1937—furnishing strong proof that 
more and more packers and sausage 
manufacturers are swinging to 
STANGE. It will pay you to do the 
same! 


WM. J. STANGE COMPANY 


2536-2540 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
923 E. 3rd St., Los Angeles @© @ @ 1250 Sansome St., San Francisco 


In Canada: J. H. Stafford Co., Ltd., 21 Hayter St., Toronto, Ontario 


DRY ESSENCE OF NATURAL SPICES — Individual or Blended @ PEACOCK BRAND CERTIFIED CASING COLORS 


Violet and Brown 





JIFFY CURING TABLETS @ NITRITE TABLETS @ JIFFY CASING COLOR TABLETS @ MEAT BRANDING INKS 
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Armours 


LAoI\ tin 


* * * * * 





BEEF: HOG: SHEEP 


Dependable Selection » Uniform 
Quality + Prompt, intelligent 
service * Always the best.... 
always a complete selection 





ARMOUR AND COMPANY © Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Dhe a Magazine of the Meat 






realized that meat packers have made exten- 

sive adjustments in their business to meet 
changing conditions. They have adjusted them- 
selves to very wide fluctuations in raw material 
supplies; they have absorbed heavy additional 
costs; they have geared their income to markedly 
increased taxes of many kinds. 

Looking forward to 1938 and succeeding years 
they find themselves ready to go ahead. Their 
prospect is for increased livestock supplies, for no 
material changes in labor costs and for a gradually 
improving market for the meats and by-products 
they produce. The low spot of the closing months 
of 1937 promises to give way to an upward trend 
in 1938. 

Packers have plenty of “hindsight”? for use in 
solving any problems which may arise in the year 
just begun. 


[oat back over 1937 and previous years it is 


A Packer Achievement 

“Perhaps few individuals outside the agricul- 
tural industries realize what an achievement meat 
packers have made in adapting their business to 
changing circumstances,” says president Wm. 
Whitfield Woods of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, in commenting on the status of the in- 
dustry at this time. “The drastic changes in sup- 
plies of livestock and fluctuations in prices which 
have occurred during recent years have created 
tremendous problems—but the industry has met 
them successfully.” 

Speaking of increased operating costs and their 
influence on 1937 industry earnings, Mr. Woods 
says that “increases in wages made by the industry 
in the last meat packing year would be equal in 


Dacking gael Aid ee 
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one year to the profits of the entire industry in 
a normal year.” 

The difficult problems created by shifts in volume, 
changes in prices and sudden rise in operating 
costs are readily apparent. “But notwithstanding 
the gravity of these problems, the indust*y has 
been able to adjust itself to them,” says Mz Woods. 
“IT believe this to be an outstanding ac omplish 
ment.” 


The Makings of Prosperity 


Business generaily—and meat packers in par- 
ticular—‘“have all of the things which are the warp 
and woof of prosperity,” says president Robert H. 
Cabell of Armour and Company, in looking forward 
to 1938. “We have all of these things, regardless 
of what may be happening currently in the fields 
of diplomacy, politics and finance. If as a nation 
we could just keep our eyes on the fundamentals, 
we could always be busy and prosperous.” 

Too much importance, says Mr. Cabell, is given 
to’ matters which weigh heavily at the moment and 
are not very significant in the long run. 

“T look forward to 1938,” says he, “with the be- 
lief that it can be made a good year, that it holds 
opportunity for business to prosper, that results 
hinge more largely upon our own efforts, enterprise 
and initiative than they do on the kind of legisla- 
tion that may come out of Washington. If we trim 
our sails to the winds that are blowing, if we watch 
our steering and keep a sharp lookout, we will 
make progress in the right direction.” 


Watching the Trends 


Winds are blowing strongly in the direction of 
greater cooperation between government and busi- 














ness, and better relationship between employers 
and employees. Another wind which is blowing 
strongly, and which shows no sign of letting up, 
says Mr. Cabell, has to do with new conceptions 
of the social obligations of government and of 
business. 

These are winds to which business sails must be 
trimmed, winds which are being taken into account 
in plans which have been and are being laid for 
profitable operation of business. 

Most optimistic of all outlooks is to be found in 
the basic wealth produced from the soil in the form 
of abundant feed crops and plentiful supplies of 
livestock. Last year was a good crop year, and 
farmers turned to the production of more livestock 
to utilize these crops. This means a more.plentiful 
supply of meat, furnishing a volume which reduces 
costs and makes possible the purchase of meat by 
every income group. 


Packing Industry Outlook 


HOGS.—The meat packing industry can look 
forward to a gradually increasing hog supply in 
1938. The fall pig crop of 1937 was considerably 
larger than that of the fall of 1936. There was no 
need—as was the case a year ago—to force im- 
mature and unfinished animals on the market, to 
say nothing of breeding stock because of insuffi- 
cient feed. 

Indications point to a material increase in the 
spring pig crop over that of a year earlier, and to 
a market hog supply throughout the calendar year 
1938 well above that of the past few years. 

CATTLE.—Slaughter of cattle and calves in 
1938 will continue large, although smaller than the 
kill of the near-record years 1937 and 1936. Num- 
ber of steers slaughtered may be about the same 
as in 1937, but with a good many more showing 
finish as a result of plentiful feed. Slaughter of 
she stock and calves may be smaller, as there is a 
trend toward replenishing herds and because pres- 
ent prospects do not point to the need of disposing 
of breeding stock for lack of feed. Average weight 
of cattle probably will be heavier, which will offset 
in part any decrease in numbers. 

Thus the 1938 beef supply can be expected to ap- 
proach that of 1937, and to be generally higher 
in quality. 

LAMBS.—Lamb and sheep slaughter in 1938 is 
expected to show little change from that of recent 
years, when somewhere in the neighborhood of 17,- 
000,000 head of sheep were slaughtered annually 
under federal inspection. 


More Pork and Beef 


Both hog and cattle numbers are expected to 
show an upturn during the coming three years, 
given a normal feed supply. The U. S. Department 
of Agriculture says it seems probable that January 
1, 1938, will mark the low point of the present cattle 
number cycle, and that in the next three years beef 
is expected to continue to represent a larger-than- 
average proportion of the total meat supply. It 
also predicts a rather marked increase in hog pro- 
duction during the next three years. 

Meat packers entered their new fiscal year on 
November 1, 1937, with the lowest meat and lard 
stocks of record. They were in an unusual position 
to adjust business to a price fluctuation or to an 
increase in livestock supplies. Their high-priced 
inventories were well worked off, in spite of losses 
that had to be assumed on pork meats in the closing 
months of the year. 


Consumer Demand 


Much is said about decreased buying power in 
1938 and increasing unemployment. Some of this 
is actual and some of the playup of this phase of 
prosperity or the lack of it is political. 

At any rate, the meat packer knows that if he 
has the raw material the volume of his business 
goes on, regardless of the general prosperity, and 
though he may experience sharp price fluctuations. 
While unemployment is believed to have increased, 
it is true that many more millions are employed 
than unemployed. Both employed and unemployed 
eat meat, and the meat supply of 1938 will not 
exceed these needs. It would appear, therefore, 
that all types of pocketbooks will be available to 
purchase all grades of meat and all classes of 
meat cuts. 


Needs Sound Merchandising 


Sound merchandising should assure satisfactory 
turn-over for every meat packer during the year, 
but there may be little place for any type of specu- 
lative effort. 

Once again, therefore, in the words of Mr. Cabell, 
“if we can escape the hysteria that comes with 
changing conditions—if we can just go along doing 
our day’s work the best way we know how—if we 
can look back over the past and realize that prog- 
ress and prosperity move ever upward despite 
occasional dips—if we can just have confidence 
in ourselves and our fellow men—then the year 
1938 will come and go and find us better off than 
we were before.” 


ROR, 
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eT ODERNIZE /0 jave the -DCARGIN 


* Packers Learn That Costs Can Be Reduced 
by Efficiency in Operation and Distribution 


during all of 1937 a constructive 
disposition to make capital expendi- 
tures whenever it was believed that 
lower costs, improved product, a reduc- 
tion in waste and loss, or improvement 
in merchandising position would result, 

The rather difficult years prior to 1936 
impressed on packers as nothing else 
could have done the value of up-to-date 
and efficient production and merchandis- 
ing facilities when the spread between 
cost and selling price is very narrow or 
non-existent. 

To be handicapped at such a time by 
low labor efficiency, high costs and waste 
imposes a handicap frequently impos- 
sible to carry, and which the packer can 
get out from under only with the great- 
est difficulty. 


Tossing was evident among packers 


Costs and Profits 


The packer’s margin spread is narrow 
under the best of conditions. It is con- 
tinually influenced by conditions and 
situations tending to reduce it by ad- 
versely affecting both costs and prices. 

If this margin could be maintained by 
the simple process of raising prices the 
problems of cost and volume would be 
relatively unimportant. Unfortunately, 
selling prices are largely beyond the 
control of the packer. They are dictated 
by livestock supply, consumer purchas- 
ing power, availability and prices of 
competing foods—and quite often in a 
particular territory by the cost of pro- 
duction in the most efficient plant in that 
territory. 

A. general increase in cost is often re- 
flected in prices. But each rise in price 


makes it impossible for a certain income 
group to buy meat or makes it neces- 
sary for them to purchase it less fre- 
quently. Volume is thus reduced—and 
volume is a requirement for a reasonable 
return on the investment when the 
profit spread is narrow. When costs in- 
crease, therefore, often the packer’s only 
recourse is to try to offset increases by 
economies in other directions. 

Early in 1935 it became increasingly 
evident that the meat packing industry 
could expect higher costs in the way of 
added tax burdens, higher wages and 
more costly livestock and _ supplies. 
While it was hoped that increased con- 
sumer buying power and greater per 
capita meat consumption would take up 
some of the slack, it was not expected 
that consumption would increase ma- 
terially, in view of the short livestock 
supply. 


Inefficiency a Handicap 


The effort to maintain the profit 
spread in view of this situation was 
mainly responsible for the construction 
and rehabilitation activity which got 
well under way in 1936 and carried over 
into 1937. 

There is considerable evidence that 
large capital expenditures for new plant 
and equipment will continue throughout 
1938. This is predicated on the opinion 
that costs will continue to increase, and 
that there is added incentive for modern- 
ization because the packer whose opera- 
tions are inefficient is under a distinct 
handicap in competition with modern, 
efficient plants. 


Because of the short supply of hogs 


the attention of heretofore exclusive 
pork packers has been focused on the 
possibilities in the beef business. Some 
of these extended their operations to 
include cattle slaughter, for which new 
buildings and facilities were required. 
Some new exclusive beef plants were 
constructed during the year. This ac- 
tivity in beef, which started in 1935, 
continued through 1936 and 1937 and 
was a factor influencing capital invest- 
ments in the latter year. 

If there is any conclusion to be drawn 
from the heavier-than-usual investments 
in plants and equipment during 1936 and 
1937 it is that the idea of greater profits 
through more efficient operations has 
taken hold in the meat packing industry. 
Savings through economical plant opera- 
tion, modern construction and up-to-date 
equipment—both in processing and dis- 
tribution—have been proved in practice, 
It may be expected, therefore, that there 
will be continued efforts in 1938 to 
reduce production costs by improving 
efficiencies through capital investment 
for modernization. 


Building in 1937 


LANT construction and rehabilita- 

tion in the meat packing industry 
continued active during 1937. Estimates 
by architects and engineers place total 
expenditures for new plants and addi- 
tions somewhat below that of the previ- 
ous year, but above what might be con- 
sidered normal. A number of rather 
large plants were constructed, and there 
were numerous plant additions and re- 
construction jobs. 


The story of plant construction and 








BEEF PLANT OF ESTHERVILLE PACKING CO. 


One of the modern packinghouses constructed during 1937. It has a capacity of 30 cattle per hour and was designed and constructed 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


to obtain high processing efficiency. 
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ONE OF THE SOUTH’S NEWEST AND FINEST PACKING PLANTS 
Plant of Georgia Packing Co., Thomasville, Ga., formally opened in August, 1937. It has a capacity of 20 head of cattle and 80 


additions in the meat packing industry 
during 1937 is too long to tell here in 
detail. Only some of the highlights will 
be sketched, therefore, to indicate the 
manner in which packers continue to 
expand and improve their facilities and 
how they are making capital investment 
to improve their merchandising position 
and make greater profits through sav- 
ings in operating costs. 


Growth in the South 


The growing importance of the South 
as a livestock producing section con- 
tinued to be reflected by packinghouse 
construction and improvements in that 
area. 

Two important packinghouses were 
constructed in the deep South during 
the past year—the Swift & Company 
plant at Lake Charles, La., and the 
Georgia Packing Co. plant at Thomas- 
ville, Ga. The Swift plant, which will 
draw cattle from Louisiana, was estim- 
ated to have cost $500,000, with equip- 
ment. Plant of the Georgia Packing Co. 
has a capacity of 20 cattle and 80 hogs 
per hour and 12,000 lbs. of sausage per 
day. 

Cudahy Packing Co. made improve- 
ments to its Albany, Ga., plant, con- 
structed last year, costing approxi- 
mately $60,000. These included a dry 
storage building, additions to the stock- 
yards, and installation of an air con- 
ditioning system in the office building. 


Other Southern Improvements 


Additions and improvements to the 
Columbus, Ga., plant of Wilson & Co. 
required the expenditure of $150,000. 

White Provision Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
constructed a new lard storage building. 

A sausage making addition was con- 
structed at the Norfolk, Va., branch of 
the Cudahy Packing Co., and in Rich- 
mond, Va., the branch of the Wm. 
Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. was re- 
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head of hogs per hour. 


modeled and a meat canning depart- 
-ment installed. 

Tulsa Dressed Beef Co. constructed a 
new plant costing $35,000 at Tulsa, 
Okla. It has a capacity of 125 cattle per 
day. Other construction work in Okla- 
homa during the year included a new 
plant by the Hallon Packing Co. at 
Poteau, with a capacity of 1,500 lbs. of 
sausage daily and the new plant of the 
Smith Packing, Ada, with a capacity of 
200 cattle per week. 

A cooler building 50 by 50 ft., em- 
ployees’ locker rooms and a new loading 
dock were constructed by the Morgan 
Packing Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





MODERN BRANCH HOUSE 


Morrell’s Gansevoort branch in New York 
City, placed in service early in 1937. Build- 
ing is 50 by 100 ft., four stories high and 
constructed of white Bedford stone. In- 
terior is finished in glazed tile, with stain- 
less steel and plate glass much in evidence. 
Building designed by H. P. Henschien. 





In Tennessee and Texas ' 


A fireproof cooler building 60 by 79 
ft. was constructed by C. Finkbeiner, 
Pine Bluff, Ark, 

In Tennessee Abraham Bros. Co. of 
Memphis and the Lay Packing Co. of 
Knoxville constructed plant additions 
and improvements costing $15,000 and 
$10,000 respectively. In the latter city, 
also, the East Tennessee Packing Co. 
completed and placed in operation a 3- 
story, fireproof cattle killing building. 

Considerable meat plant construction 
work was completed in Texas during the 
year. Among the more important of 
these jobs were those of the Roegelin 
Packing Co. and the Ed. Auge Packing 
Co., San Antonio, Tex., and the new 
plant of the Wickham Packing Co., 
Kilgore, Tex., which has a capacity of 
500 cattle and 1,000 hogs weekly and 
cost $85,000. Neuhoff Bros., Dallas, con- 
structed a new plant costing $140,000. 


New Plant in lowa 


A new cattle slaughtering plant— 
Estherville Packing Co., Estherville, Ia. 
—was added during the year to the roll 
of Iowa packinghouses. In addition to 
being one of the latest to be placed in 
operation, it is also one of the most 
modern. It has a capacity of 30 cattle 
per hour. A description of it will be 
found in the November 13, 1937, issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., com- 
pleted plant modernization started sev- 
eral years ago. During 1937 a large 2- 
story warehouse was erected which in 
time will be brought to the full height 
of the adjoining buildings. In the same 
period the last of the original buildings 
of the plant was removed and a new, 
modern 6-story building was erected in 
its place. 

John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
constructed a 3-story addition, 60 by 160 
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EAST TENNESSEE 
PACKING CO. 





TENNESSEE PACKER MODERNIZES TO CUT COSTS 


Addition at left is new beef building, in which slaughtering is done on top floor. East Tennessee Packing Co. has had a rebuilding 
and modernization program under way for several years. 


ft. to the pork cutting building as well 
as completing many minor plant im- 
provements designed to improve pro- 
duction efficiency. This company also 
built new stock yards at its Topeka 
plant. 


Equips to Generate Power 


In Minnesota a modern, fireproof beef 
building and a boiler building and 
turbine building were added to the 
Albert Lea plant of Wilson & Co. Su- 
perior Packing Co., St. Paul, installed 
a Diesel engine for generating power 
and constructed a cooler building 44 by 
80 ft. 

Thirty thousand dollars was spent by 
the A. E. Klubninkin Packing Co., Los 
Angeles for additions to increase killing 
and cooling capacity. In the same city 
Cudahy Packing Co. invested $85,000 
for a 3-story and basement building. 
Wilson & Co. and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Meat Co. added cooler buildings 
to their Los Angeles plants. 

A plant which is said to be one of the 
most modern for its size and which con- 
tains many innovations in construction 
and design was completed during the 
year for the Platte Valley Packing Co., 
Scottsbluff, Neb. Building covers a 
ground area of 132 by 176 ft. Approxi- 
mately $200,000 was expended for plant 
and equipment. 

Another Nebraska plant constructed 
during the year and worthy of note is 
that of the Nebraska Beef Co. at Omaha. 
It has a capacity of 125 cattle daily and 
cost $125,000. 


More New Plants 


There was also completed during 1937 
the $1,000,000 pork building addition to 
the Armour Omaha plant. This project, 
started in 1936, was the largest to be 
placed in operation in the meat packing 
industry this year. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 





In addition to the foregoing projects 
there were started or completed during 
the year many other meat plant con- 
struction and improvement jobs. Some 
of these necessitated the expenditure of 
sums totaling six figures; others were 
less important. In the aggregate, how- 
ever, they represent a huge investment 
in buildings and equipment. Among 
these were: 

Peter Eckrich & Sons Co., Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.—New sausage manufacturing 
plant. 

Meyer Kornblum Pkg. Co., Kansas 
City, Kans. — Two-story killing and 
processing building, 56 by 104 ft. 

Hygrade Food Products Corp., Buf- 
falo, N. Y.—Three-story addition to the 
by-products building; $25,000. 

F. W. Smith Provision Co., Winfield, 
Kans.—New sausage kitchen. 

A. F. Schwahn & Sons Co., Eau 
Claire, Wis.—Sausage manufacturing 
plant with a capacity of 150,000 lbs. of 
sausage daily. 

Adirondack Packing Co., 
N. Y.—Meat packing plant. 

Cudahy Packing Co.—Two story and 
basement addition to the South Chicago 
branch; $30,000. 

Wilson & Co., Utica, N. Y.—Three- 
story annex, 24 by 120 ft., to branch 
house; $50,000. 


Malone, 


Many Packers Modernize 


Drovers Packing Co., Chicago, Ill.— 
Plant addition and boiler room modern- 
ization. 

Warsaw Sausage Mfg., Cleveland, O. 
—New plant. 

Milwaukee Sausage Manufacturing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis. — Refrigerated 
storage room. 

Hill Packing Co., Topeka, Kas.—One- 
story by-products building. 


Chitwood Packing Co., McCook, Neb. 
—Spray pond of 25,000 gal. capacity. 

Swift & Company, Montgomery, Ala. 
—Four-story branch house; $35,000. 

W. E. and M. M. Atkinson, Fergus 
Falls, Minn.—New rendering plant. 


New Branch Houses 


Armour and Company, Williamsport, 
Pa.—Branch house. 

Swift & Company, Jackson, Mich.— 
Branch house, 

Armour and Company, Cincinnati, O. 
—New branch and sausage kitchen; 
one story; 60 by 120 ft. 

Swift & Company, Ocala, Fla.—New 
plant with a capacity of 600 cattle per 
week. 

Armour and Company, Boston, Mass. 
—New branch house. 

Armour and Company, 
N. Y.—New branch house. 

Peekskill Packing Co., Peekskill, N. Y. 
—New plant; 50 by 100 ft.; two stories 
and basement. 

Swift & Co., Newark, N. J.—Edible 
oil refining and _ shortening plant; 
$750,000. 

Wilson & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—New 
branch house, 

Swift & Co., Champaign, IIl.—Soy 
bean crushing mill. 

John Morrell & Co., New York City.— 
New branch house. 

C. Lehmann Packing Co., New York 
City.—New branch house. 


Added Facilities 


Essem Packing Co., Lawrence, Mass. 
—Two-story plant addition. 

Neninger Packing Co., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo.—New hog slaughtering de- 
partment. 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Roegelein Provision Co., San Antonio, 
Tex.—Beef slaughtering plant. 

Schweitzer & Co., 
Calif.—New beef plant. 

Greenhouse Bros, & Finkelstein, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.—Addition to beef coolers. 


San Francisco, 


Lewis Bros., Corvallis, Wash.—New 
abattoir. 

Swift & Company, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 

Two-story branch; $88,650. 

Linden Packing Co., Linden, N. J.— 
Three-story plant addition at a cost of 
$30,000. 


No attempt has been made in the fore- 
going compilation of new packinghouse 
construction, rehabilitation and modern- 
ization jobs during 1937 to give a com- 
plete list. To do so would require more 
space than is available in one issue of 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


New Processing and 
Equipment Ideas 


EVELOPMENT of the method for 

producing “ready-to-eat” smoked 
hams was perhaps the most important 
contribution made to meat processing 
during 1937. This product is just what 
its name implies—a smoked ham cooked 
during processing and sold ready to eat 
cold or after warming. 


New Ham Process 


Processing methods for making this 
ham vary in different plants. Usually 
the ham is artery pumped, cured in from 
7 to 14 days and cooked in the smoke- 
house during smoking. Theory of the 
process is simple, but care and close 
control of all operations are required 
for uniform quality products. (Methods 
of processing ready-to-eat smoked hams 
were described in the May 22, 1937, 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. ) 

A frankfurter which loses its casing 
during cocking was another develop- 
ment during 1937. This frank is stuffed 
in an artificial casing, which is per- 
forated longitudinally after smoking 
and cooking and just previous to 
packing. 

When the frankfurter is cooked in 
boiling water the meat swells and splits 
the casing along the line of perforations, 
leaving a skinless frank for serving. 
In the Boston territory—where this 
frank was first offered for sale—it has 
met with very favorable consumer ac- 
ceptance and its volume is reported to be 
growing rapidly. A simple machine for 


POPULAR NEW PRODUCT 


Process for making ready-to-eat smoked 
hams was developed during 1937. The 
product quickly became popular with con- 
sumers and is now made by many packers. 





PROCESSING DEVELOPMENT 


The adhesive method of depilating hogs 
was an outstanding development of 1937. 
It improves product and has enabled pack- 
ers to make substantial savings on the dress- 
ing rail. (Photo Allbright-Nell Co.) 


perforating the franks at a very small 
cost was also developed. 


Hog Dehairing Improvement 


Judged from labor saving and prod- 
uct improvement standpoints, the ad- 
hesive method of removing hair stubble 
from hog carcasses would seem to rank 
as one of the most important equipment 
developments of the year. This method 
and the equipment for dipping the hog 
in the adhesive, described in the Sep- 
tember 11, 1937, issue of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, eliminates shaving opera- 
tions and their cost, speeds up slaughter- 
ing, increases the lard yield per hog, 
reduces knife damage and aids in the 
production of carcasses and cuts free 
from hair stubble and scurf. General 
adoption of this method of cleaning hogs 
has been predicted. 

Other new and improved equipment 
and supplies announced during the year 
included— 


Other Equipment Developments 


1.—Carcass Dropper. — Cincinnati 
Butchers Supply Corp. 

2.—Equipment and Methods for 
Cleaning Beef Rounds.—Allbright-Nell 
Co. 

3.—Aluminum Smoke Stick.—Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensil Co. 

4.—Improved Lard Measuring Filler. 
—Allbright-Nell Co. 

5.—Curing and Casing Color Tablets. 
—Wnm. J. Stange Co. 

6.—Pickle Balance 
Laboratories. 

7.—Small Size Dry Melter.—John J. 
Dupps Co. 

8.—Chilling Needle for Preventing 
Sour Beef Rounds.—John P. Malone 
and Adam Young. 

9.—Solvent Rendering System.—John 
J. Dupps Co. 

10.—Truck Refrigerating System 
Using Natural Ice—Air Induction 
Bunker Corp. 

11.—New Method of Using Charcoal 
Briquettes in Smokehouse.—Ford Motor 
Co. 

12._Improved Grinder Plate and 
Knife.—Specialty Manufacturers Sales 
Co. ; 

13.—Shredder and Washer.—Cincin- 
nati Butchers Supply Corp. 


Scale.—Griffith 


TEST YOUR PORK SCALES 


How often do you test the scales in 
your pork department? Read “PorK 
PACKING,” The National Provisioner’s 
latest revision of “The Packers’ En- 
cyclopedia. 











Power Plant 
Modernization 


HE return from an investment in 

packinghouse boiler and engine rooms 
to generate power as a by-product of the 
processing steam demand is frequently 
30 per cent or more. A 20 to 25 per cent 
annual income is invariably made. In a 
few instances packers have made sav- 
ings in steam and power costs sufficient 
to pay the entire cost of power plant 
modernization in two years. 

With the power plant offering a 
greater opportunity for savings than 
any other department in the packing- 
house, it is to be expected that there 
will be an increasing appreciation 
among packers of the folly of purchas- 
ing all power for equipment operation. 


More Improvement Ahead 


Power plant modernization has ac- 
counted for a considerable capital in- 
vestment in the meat packing industry 
for several years. Despite this, however, 
few meat plants have modern, efficient 
boiler and engine rooms. Engineers are 
confident, therefore, in view of the 
saving possibilities in modern by- 
product power plants, that the curve of 
capital expenditures by packers for 
boilers, engines, turbines, coal and ash 
handling equipment and other auxil- 
iaries will continue upward for many 
years. 


Modernization Continues 


Several packers built modern power 
plants during 1937 and others partially 
modernized their power departments as 
the first step toward generation of 
power as a by-product of the processing 
steam demand. 

The largest by-product power plant 
placed in operation in the meat packing 
industry last year—a job costing well 
into six figures—is in the Albert Lea, 
Minn., plant of Wilson & Co. Equip- 
ment includes three 500 h.p. boilers, 
constructed to operate at a steam pres- 
sure of 300 lbs. and to burn powdered 
coal, and three turbo-generators of 
1,500 k.w., 1,000 k.w. and 500 k.w. ca- 
pacity respectively. Boilers are equipped 
with full automatic controls. Two new 
structures—a four-story and basement 
boiler building and a one-story turbine 
building—were constructed to house the 
equipment. 

Kingan & Co. placed in operation 
early this year its 2,000 k.w. extraction 
turbine which generates power for 
plant operation with steam at 225 lbs. 
pressure, 150 degs. superheat, steam 
purchased from a nearby public utility 
station. 


Morrell Power Plant 


Last year John Morrell & Co., Ot- 
tumwa, Ia., placed in service a new 
boiler constructed to carry a working 
pressure of 450 lbs. which, it was an- 
nounced at that time, was the first step 
in a set-up to generate power as a by- 
product of the processing steam demand. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


The second step toward this end was 
made this year, when a 2,500 k.w. ex- 
traction type turbine was installed and 
placed in operation. 

Nuckolls Packing Co., Pueblo, Colo., 
started on the road to.by-product power 
generation by installing a 300 h.p. 
Stirling type boiler built to operate at 
325 lbs. pressure. Generating equip- 
ment—probably an extraction type tur- 
bine—will be added later to bring the 
power plant up-to-date, it is understood. 

Drovers Packing Co., Chicago, con- 
tinued its program of power plant mod- 
ernization by placing a new 125 h.p. 
boiler in service. 


























SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


Non-condensing, 


Superior Packing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
installed a Diesel engine with which to 
generate all the power required for 
operation of plant equipment. 

In other packinghouses where power 
plant modernization work was carried 





BY-PRODUCT POWER INSTALLATION 


Among packers who have equipped to generate power as a by-product of the processing 

steam demand is John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia. Turbine was placed in operation 

during 1937. The boiler (shown here) was installed in 1936. It is constructed for a 
steam pressure of 450 Ibs. 
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double-extraction type 
turbine which generates power for equip- 
ment operation in the plant of Kingan & 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Equipment such 
as this frequently saves enough to pay 
installation cost in from 2 to 4 years. 














on improvements were confined to aux- 
iliary equipment to better efficiency and 
lower costs, including automatic con- 
trols, coal and ash handling equipment, 
indicating and recording instruments, 
etc, 


Forecast of the Future 


The savings possibilities in generat- 
ing power in the meat plant as a by- 
product of the processing steam demand 
(20 to 50 per cent annually) precludes 
the possibility of any considerable yearly 
reduction in investments in modern 
power plants, 

In a recent survey by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER 28 per cent of all packers 
contacted indicated they will install 
power generating equipment in their 
plants during the next five years. If 
half of these go through with their in- 
tention, a huge capital investment in 
boiler and engine room will be required. 

The important need at the present 
time to encourage greater interest in 
packinghouse power plants and the 
money to be saved by modernizing them 
is a greater packer knowledge of the 
theory and practice of steam and power 
generation, and better facilities for ob- 
taining accurate steam and power costs 
and operating data. 


Processing Control 


CIENTIFIC investigations have es- 

tablished the fundamental principles 
on which production of quality meat 
products depend. The problems of the 
packer and sausage manufacturer, 
therefore—so far as production is con- 
cerned—are not so much due to a lack 
of available information, but lie in ap- 
plying his knowledge and exercising 
control required for uniform results. 

We may expect, therefore, that in- 
creasing application of automatic con- 
trollers and recording instruments will 
be made to meat plant processing opera- 
tions, and that better use will be made 
of familiar devices and tools to eliminate 
guesswork and minimize the hazards 
inherent in entire dependence on the 
human element. 

More extensive application of control 
instruments in packinghouse boiler and 
engine rooms is also a need that must 
eventually be met. This is particularly 
true of CO. meters, only through the 
use of which can coal be burned most 
efficiently, and of flow meters, which are 
necessary for accurate steam and cost 
accounting. 


Product Handling 


MPROVED methods of handling prod- 

uct through the various processing 
operations and between departments in 
the meat packing plant offer an oppor- 
tunity for labor and cost savings that 
must soon be given more consideration 
by packers. Mechanical handling equip- 
ment is available for solving any meat 
plant transportation need. The packer’s 
problem of cutting non-productive labor 
expense in processing and manufactur- 
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ing departments, therefore, largely sim- 
mers down to adapting this equipment 
to products and locations. 

Pneumatic systems for transporting 
blood, cracklings, material designed for 
the rendering tanks, etc., should and 
undoubtedly will be more generally used. 

Gravity and slat conveyors in curing 
cellars, cured meat soaking and wash- 
ing rooms, assembly and shipping rooms 
and on loading docks make savings that 
very frequently are sufficient to return 
the investment in a very short time. 

Overhead conveyors for handling 
gambrel sticks and trolleys from hog 
cutting room to cleaning department 
have materially cut transportation and 
handling costs in many plants. These 
conveyors will be more generally in- 
stalled. 

Interdepartmental transportation of 
products in the packinghouse has not 
received the thought and study the po- 
tential benefits would seem to justify. 
Its consideration should not be longer 
delayed. 


Clean-up and 
Maintenance 


HERE are many costs and expenses 

required in operating a meat packing 
plant—cost of livestock, for example— 
over which the packer has little or no 
control. But there are numerous others 
which are often influenced up or down 
in proportion to the thought and study 
given to their control. Included in the 
latter classification are cleaning and 
maintenance costs. 


Installation of improved steam clean- 
ing equipment and more liberal use of 
non-corroding metals and aluminum for 
tables, benches, equipment, tools and 
utensils, may be expected in 1938, be- 
cause there is a real need to cut non- 
productive plant costs, and because the 
savings to be made are sufficient to yield 
a large return on the investment. 

Conditions unfavorable for securing 
a satisfactory paint job in many depart- 
ments of the packing plant have gener- 
ally discouraged a policy of frequent 
painting to prevent or reduce deteriora- 
tion of wood and steel. Air conditioning 
in coolers, processing and manufacturing 
departments—by maintaining dry walls, 
ceiling and steel work—affords the 
packer the opporturrity to use paint 
liberally to improve lighting and work- 
ing conditions and reduce the cost of 
maintaining buildings in first-class con- 
dition. 


VISKING PATENT HELD VALID 


By a consent decree entered in the 
U. S. district court, U. S. patent No. 
1,959,978, covering printed cellulose 
casings and sausages processed therein 
—the invention of Erwin 0. Freund— 
has been held valid and infringed by 
Transparent Package Co. Cases against 
several packers have been dismissed, 
and Visking Corporation has granted 
Transparent Package Co. licenses under 
this and other patents. 





DECEMBER MEAT TRADE 


Virtually every grade and class of 
meat and live stock declined somewhat 
in price during December, the Institute 
of American Meat Packers points out 
in a review of the meat situation. Fol- 
lowing slow but steady declines through- 
out most of December, wholesale prices 
of fresh pork at the close of the month 
were from 3 to 16 per cent lower than 
at the opening, and at levels from 40 to 
52 per cent lower than the peaks which 
prevailed at the middle of September. 
Wholesale prices of all grades of beef 
were lower at the end of December 
than at the beginning, with beef from 
the better grades showing sharp de- 
clines. Dressed lamb was from 15 to 20 
per cent lower and veal declined from 
7 to 10 per cent. 


With lower meat values, all grades 
and classes of livestock moved steadily 
lower throughout December. At the 
close of the month hogs were 6 per cent 
lower than at the opening, and cattle 
were from 6 to 21 per cent lower, de- 
pending on grade and weight. Lambs 
decreased about 13 per cent during the 
month and calves from 3 or 4 per cent. 


Holiday trade in the United Kingdom 
offered some stimulus to the demand in 
that market and a good quantity of 
hams and lard moved into consumption 
at somewhat better prices than those of 
the previous month. Although this de- 
mand was good, realizations were some- 
what under those in the domestic mar- 
ket. Heavier supplies and an accumula- 
tion of stock had a tendency to depress 
the market somewhat. During the early 
part of the month there was a good de- 
mand for lard and prices were on a 
parity with those on the domestic mar- 
ket. However, during the last ten days, 
prices declined to a level somewhat be- 
low parity. On the Continent there was 
some improvement in the demand for 
lard in Czechoslovakia. Otherwise, con- 
ditions there remained unsatisfactory. 


In the domestic market, wholesale 
prices of fresh pork loins moved down- 
ward during December. Prices of 
Boston-style butts maintained a fairly 
steady level throughout the month. 
Spareribs were somewhat lower. There 
was a good demand for smoked hams 
and a fairly large volume moved into 
consumption to take care of the holiday 
trade. There was a fair demand for 
bacon, prices changing little except that 
heavy weights tended lower. Demand 
for picnics was fairly good and prices 
showed little change. Lard trade was 
good, prices changing very little until 
the end of the month, when they moved 
slightly lower. 


Wholesale prices of most grades of 
beef dropped during December, with the 
sharpest declines occurring in the better 
grades which at the close of the month 
were from 12 to 23 per cent lower than 
at the opening. Wholesale prices of 
veal declined from 7 to 10 per cent. 
Dressed lamb prices moved slightly 
lower throughout the month. At the 
close of December, wholesale prices were 
about 16 per cent lower than at the 
opening. 
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Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning 


IR conditioning as an _ effective 

means for providing better working 
conditions, improving labor efficiency, 
maintaining quality of products and re- 
ducing shrink and deterioration of meat 
in storage and during processing con- 
tinues to be an important factor con- 
tributing to a considerable capital ex- 
penditure by packers each year. 


Air conditioning in the meat packing 
plant is definitely tied in with refrigera- 
tion in most cases. It involves use of 
equipment which not only closely con- 
trols temperature, but also regulates 
humidity and air movement. 


Packers generally are familiar with 
the specific conditions of temperature, 
humidity and air movement required in 
the various departments of the packing 
house and efficient equipment is avail- 
able. The problem of air conditioning, 
therefore, is merely one of applying and 
adapting the equipment to the location 
in which it will be used. 


Use of Unit Coolers 


This is not as simple as it appears, 
however. Technical considerations are 
involved, and these can be analyzed and 
provided for only by a trained and ex- 
perienced air conditioning or refrigerat- 
ing engineer. 


General recognition of this fact has 
eliminated the unsatisfactory and dis- 
appointing results that often followed 
from casual selection and inexpert in- 
stallation of air conditioning equipment 
—particularly unit coolers—when this 
equipment was first offered by manufac- 
turers for use in meat plants. 


Today it is rare to learn of a unit 
cooler installation that is not function- 
ing satisfactorily. This policy of pack- 
ers of taking their air conditioning and 
refrigerating problems to experts for 
solution, largely adopted during the past 
year, has probably contributed more 
toward standardizing refrigerating and 
air conditioning practices and methods 
than any other air conditioning develop- 
ment of the year. 


Beef Aging and Sausage Drying 


Successful application during 1937 of 
unit air conditioning systems in beef 
aging coolers and sausage drying 
rooms (see July 24 and December 11, 
1937 issues of THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER) will very probably encourage 
more packers to produce high quality 
aged beef and to engage in the manu- 
facture of dry sausage. For both beef 


DRY SAUSAGE YEAR AROUND 


Air-conditioning makes sausage drying a 
simple matter at all seasons, regardless of 
outside weather conditions. Unit cooler air- 
conditioning systems were applied success- 
fully in sausage drying rooms in 1937. 
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FRANKFURTS IN AIR-CONDITIONED SMOKEHOUSE 


More packers are air-conditioning their smokehouses. In this installation smoke and 

hot air inlets are at top. Note absence of grease on floor, and of soot and ashes on 

walls and equipment. Also evidence of small shrink. Meats smoked in air-conditioned 
smokehouse are noted for their clean, bright appearance. 


aging and sausage drying unit cooler 
conditioning systems are relatively in- 
expensive and efficient, and they enable 
operations to be carried on under ideal 
conditions regardless of the character- 
istics of the weather outside the meat 
processing plant. 

Numerous air conditioned smoke- 
houses were installed in meat packing 
and sausage manufacturing plants last 
year. While air conditioned smoke- 
houses were not a development of 1937, 
the increase in their use is significant 
as indicating packer appreciation of 
facilities for bringing all factors in- 
























fluencing smoking results under closer 
control and advantages in producing 
clean, bright product with little shrink. 


Forecast for 1938 


It may be expected that increased use 
of equipment to maintain ideal con- 
ditions of temperature, humidity and 
air movement in chill rooms, coolers and 
processing and manufacturing depart- 
ments in the meat packing plant will 
continue, 


One direct result foreseen from the 
successful application of unit cooler air 
conditioners to the sausage drying room 
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is an increase in the number of plants 
making these products. The unit cooler 
not only takes the uncertainties out of 
sausage drying, but enables production 
to be carried on at all seasons of the 
year regardless of outside weather con- 
ditions. 


The ability of air conditioning equip- 
ment to bring all factors influencing one 
of the most critical operations in meat 
processing—smoking—under close and 
accurate control forecasts the use of 
this equipment for this purpose in an 
increasing number of plants. 


Refrigerated 
Locker Plants 


HETHER or not refrigerated 

locker plants may properly be 
classified as units in the meat industry, 
they are of considerable interest to 
packers, more particularly from the 
standpoint of possible future develop- 
ments than from present competitive 
angles. 

When these plants first came into 
prominence there was some speculation 
among meat packers as to the extent 
to which processing and manufacturing 
might eventually be carried on in them. 
Would the owners of these plants be 
content merely to provide slaughtering, 
cutting, freezing and storage service, 
or would they be tempted to increase 
revenues by extending their service to 
processing and manufacturing and 
eventually develop into full-fledged 
small packing and sausage manufactur- 
ing plants? 

Few refrigerated locker plants have 
been operating longer than 2% or 3 
years. There is, therefore, little ac- 
cumulated data on their results and 
none too much information on operating 
data and experiences. It may be too 
early, therefore, to attempt to define 
trends. However, there are some facts 
available which the packer trying to 
forecast the future status of locker 
plants will find of interest. 


Development Trends 


The Agricultural Extension Division 
of the University of Minnesota, from a 
survey of refrigerated locker plants in 
that state, found no disposition among 
the owners to sell meats at retail. 
“Nearly all operators are of the opin- 
ion,” the report of this survey says, 
“that it is not within their province to 
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LOCKER PLANT STORAGE ROOM 


These plants, which are growing rapidly 
in number, cut, wrap, freeze and store 
meat in individual lockers for their cus- 
tomers. Most of them also grind ham- 
burger and pork sausage and render lard, 
and some are adding slaughtering facilities. 


sell meat at retail. Most plants, also, 
do not offer curing service at present, 
but there appears to be a trend toward 
adding that service.” 

Most locker plants, however, do render 
lard and make hamburger and pork 
sausage for their customers, and curing 
and smoking services are being added. 
From servicing customers it would be 
only a step to performing these opera- 
tions on meat for wholesale or retail 
sale, for practically all locker plants 
have a butcher in charge. 

On the other hand a survey of cold 
storage locker plants in Iowa and ad- 
joining states indicated that a large 
majority of the operators are satisfied 
with profit results. This does not nec- 
essarily indicate, however, that these 
same operators would be averse to in- 
creasing income by expanding activities. 
As one Iowa packer pointed out: “The 
fact that locker plants are profitable 
increases the danger of competition for 
the meat packer, for when a business 
makes money it has funds for expan- 
sion.” 


City Dwellers Using Lockers 


From 10 to 90 per cent of the lockers 
in individual locker plants are now 
rented to city dwellers, the Iowa sur- 
vey revealed. These city dwellers pur- 
chase their meat from farmers for the 
most part, although in some cases locker 
plant operators purchase carcasses and 
wholesale cuts from packers for them. 

Locker plant construction was active 
in 1937, particularly in the Central 
West. One engineer who has been watch- 
ing this development closely estimates 





in excess of 1,500 refrigerated locker 
plants in operation, and he believes that 
eventually there will be one of them 
doing business in every rural trading 
center. 

Lockers rent for from 75c to $1.50 per 
month and from $9.00 to $10.00 per 
year. Cost of power and water varies 
from $1.50 to $2.00 per locker per year. 
In addition, service charges are made 
for picking up and slaughtering live- 
stock, cutting and wrapping previous to 
freezing, grinding hamburger and sau- 
sage, rendering lard and curing and 
smoking meats. 


COLUMBUS PLANT TO ARMOUR 


Directors of the Columbus Packing 
Co., Columbus, O., this week approved 
the sale of the business to Armour and 
Company, Chicago. Details of the trans- 
action were not divulged. It is under- 
stood that the Columbus plant will be 
continued as a division of Armour and 
Company and will manufacture, process 
and merchandise as a unit of this na- 
tional packer. The Columbus Packing 
Co. plant has been handling about 5,000 
hogs, 150 cattle, 450 calves and 150 
sheep and manufacturing around 100,- 
000 lbs. of sausage weekly. The firm is 
capitalized at $1,500,000 and has an- 
nual sales of around $12,000,000. 


PACKERS ARE MODERNIZING 


M. Machlin Packing Co., Fresno, 
Calif., is drawing plans for a new sau- 
sage department, which will include air- 
conditioned smokehouses. Pureta Sau- 


sage Co., Sacramento, Calif., is remodel- 
ling and enlarging its plant. Both con- 
cerns are installing “Buffalo” sausage 
equipment provided by Wm. F. Mueller, 
Pacific Coast representative of John E. 
Smiths’ Sons Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 





ONE OF THE NEW PACKAGES OF 1937 


A pull on the parchment lining of this pork sausage carton brings out the patties, one 
by one, ready for the frying pan. (Photo Paterson Parchment Paper Co.) 
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Wrapping and 
Packaging 


ERE packers and sausage manu- 

facturers not disposed to take ad- 
vantage of modern packaging develop- 
ments and efficient display to give their 
products the greatest eye and sales 
appeal, they would undoubtedly be 
forced to keep in step with advanced 
merchandising practices by the competi- 
tion of non-meat food items. 

One has only to visit the modern re- 
tail food store, and see the appealing 
manner in which practically all foods 
are now prepared for retail sale and 
displayed to catch the eye of the house- 
wife and influence her to purchase, to 
appreciate the merchandising handicap 
any food product is under that is not 
attractively wrapped and packaged. 


Regardless of criticism directed 
against packer merchandising methods 
in general, the meat industry has been 
alert and progressive in wrapping and 
packaging matters. It has not only been 
responsive to packaging developments, 
but also prompt to recognize and solve 
the special problems connected with 
meat packaging. While meat wrapping 
and packaging practices might profit- 
ably be carried further, in the opinion 
of some merchandisers, and undoubtedly 
will be, few food products are now pre- 
sented more attractively in the retail 
food store than fresh and smoked pack- 
aged meats, sausage and meat special- 
ties. 


Packaging Developments 


Meat wrapping and packaging went 
forward in 1937, a number of new meat 
wrappers and packages and packaging 
practices being developed during the 
year. Important among these were: 

1.—Identification of Sausage in Na- 
tural Casings.—Method consists in in- 
troducing a strip of paper bearing name 
and trade mark of the products im- 
mediately under the casing at time it is 
stuffed. Printing stands out clearly and 
distinctly after the sausage is cooked 
and smoked. 

2—Smoked Hams in Transparent 
Cellulose Casings.—A very attractive 
method of marketing these cuts, and 
identifying the product until it is in the 
purchaser’s kitchen. This method of 
packaging hams is reported to have in- 
creased sales wherever used. 

3.—Veal and Lamb Carcasses_ in 
Printed Transparent Cellulose Wrap- 
pers.—A method of packaging that adds 
materially to the good appearance of 
carcasses, as well as keeping them clean 
and attractive when displayed in the 
retail store. 


New Packages 


4.—Cocktail Frankfurters in Re-use 
Tumblers.—A package that adds to eye 
and appetite appeal and is said to have 
favorably influenced consumer accept- 
ance of the product. 

5.—Country Style Sausage in an 
Earthenware Bowl and a Transparent 















































































Cellulose Cover.—A novel and attrac- 
tive package that appeals to the house- 
wife. 

6.—Pork Sausage Patties in a Handy 
Carton.—Patties are removed from the 
carton by drawing out a parchment 
strip in which the patties are wrapped. 
Patties may then be handled into the 
skillet without touching them with the 
hands. This is a container that should 
prove popular with housewives because 
of the ease and convenience with which 
the contents can be removed. 


7.—Center Cuts of Smoked Ham in a 
Printed Transparent Cellulose Wrapper. 
—Two slices are included in each pack- 
age, and the packages shipped in a 
counter display carton. 


These are only some of the 1937 pack- 
aging developments. 


Forecast for 1938 


Packers and sausage manufacturers 
are committed to the policy of offering 
their products for sale in an attractive 
and cleanly manner, which necessitates 
the use of a large variety and style of 
wrappers, packages and containers. 


A packer’s wrapping and packaging 
practices—unless he cares to have his 
products at a merchandising disadvant- 
age in the retail store—are dictated not 
only by a desire to give his products 
the greatest eye and sales appeal, but 
also by the wrapping and packing prog- 
ress of his competitors and manufac- 
turers of competiting non-meat food 
products. 

There is no possibility, therefore, that 
wrapping and packaging progress will 
lag in the meat industry. Not only may 
the general use of better designed and 
more attractive wrappers and packages 
be expected, but there will also be de- 
veloped wrappers and containers for 
many products for which, as yet, no 
successful container has been devised. 
One development forecasting this is the 
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NEW DRESS FOR HAMS 


Hams in printed cellulose casings. In addi- 

tion to slicing to better advantage, this 

method of packaging—a development dur- 

ing 1937—adds considerably to eye and 
sales appeal. 


successful transparent cellulose wrap- 
pings recently devised for lamb and veal 
carcasses, 

Larger hog supplies are predicted for 
19388. As many pork cuts—including 
hams, bacon, butts, shoulders, pork 
sausage, jowls, etc., are marketed in 
wrappers, packages or containers—this 
implies a greater use of all wrapping 
and packaging materials next year. 


MEETS A CONSUMER NEED 


Boned and fatted center slices of smoked 

ham in printed transparent cellulose wrap- 

pers—a packaging innovation first intro- 

duced in 1937. Two slices are inclosed in 
each wrapper. 








Meat Distribution 


EVELOPMENTS in meat distribu- 

tion methods during the year were 
important in increasing distribution effi- 
ciencies and reducing delivery costs. 


Truck routing, special deliveries, small 
orders, truck maintenance policies and 
distribution costs continued to receive 
attention and rather intensive study. 
From the knowledge gained from these 
studies and investigations many pack- 
ers and sausage manufacturers have 
been encouraged to discontinue unprofit- 
able practices. They have found that the 
adoption of more businesslike policies 
have not only reduced losses, but have 
also considerably increased the overall 
efficiency of the truck fleet. 


The motor truck is the most important 
means used for distributing packing- 
house products and is used universally 
by packers and sausage manufacturers. 
Somewhat more than 93,000 trucks are 
in service in the industry and the num- 
ber is increasing each year. 


Routes Increase in Length 


Increase in hard road mileage and 
improvements in truck design and con- 
struction—with a consequent betterment 
in truck performance and reliability— 
have not only enabled packers and 
sausage manufacturers to improve serv- 
ice to customers in their normal trade 
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routes on unit distribution costs and 
overall fleet efficiency, and he has been 
quick to avail himself of the opportun- 
ity. Compared with truck units, the 
semi-trailer makes possible a decided 
reduction in transportation costs 
through its ability to carry heavier loads 
with no increase in driver expense, and 
with a less proportional operating cost 
per 100 lbs. of product carried. 


Packers are also learning that these 
operating advantages of the semi-trailer 
unit hold true generally for short as 
well as long routes. Where loads justify 
the semi-trailer is rapidly replacing the 
single unit. It may be expected, there- 
fore, that the number of trailers in meat 
distribution service will continue to in- 
crease. 


Operating Costs 


There developed during the year what 
now appears to be a well defined trend 
away from uniformity of truck sizes 
and types within a fleet. More and more 
each vehicle is being carefully selected 
for the route on which it will operate 
and the service it will perform. 


Once a vehicle has been assigned to 
a route it is kept on that run under one 
driver until replaced by another vehicle. 
This policy results in more accurate 
operating costs and a reduction in unit 
delivery expense, it has been found. 
Also responsibility for economical op- 
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ONE WAY TO CUT DELIVERY COSTS 


A decided trend toward the greater use of semi-trailers by meat packers was evident 
in 1937. These units can be used on both long and short routes to reduce distribution 
costs by packers extending areas they serve. 


territory, but have also encouraged them 
to increase the length of their routes 
and to reach out for business at in- 
creasing distances from the plant. Some 
packers today operate regular routes 
400 to 450 miles long. 

The effect of this has been to increase 
the length of the average route and unit 
distribution costs and to require the use 
of more vehicles for a certain tonnage 
than would be needed were the same 
quantity of products delivered over 
shorter routes. 


Savings with Semi-Trailers 


Fortunately the semi-trailer unit has 
offered the packer the opportunity to 
offset the unfavorable effects of longer 
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eration and accidents and damage to the 
vehicle can be definitely placed. 


Truck Refrigeration 


Considerable study continues to be 
given to protection of products in 
transit. Number of refrigerated trucks 
in service increased during the year. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that packers are less inclined to 
economize in amount of insulation spe- 
cified for the truck body. Jobs in which 
4 in. of insulation were placed in top, 
sides and ends were reported fre- 
quently. 

As length of average route is in- 
creased it becomes increasingly impor- 
tant that there be employed reliable 





methods of refrigeration that can be 
positively controlled. Failure of re- 
frigeration on a short route seldom 
exposes the meat to much danger of 
spoilage, even in hot weather. But 
temperatures too high or too low or 
failure of refrigeration on a long route 
may be costly in money and customer 
good will. 


Temperature Control 


A more efficient method of: using ice 
for truck refrigeration, with which more 
uniform temperatures and closer con- 
trol can be secured, was one of the 
developments of the year. 


Packers who use solid carbon dioxide 
for refrigerating their trucks have 
given attention to temperature control 
methods and means for carrying an 
extra supply of refrigerant to protect 
the load against deterioration or spoil- 
age in the event of truck breakdowns or 
delays. 


In the field of mechanical refrigera- 
tion for trucks there has been a de- 
cided trend toward refrigeration stor- 
age units, charged either at the plant 
or by a compressor installed on the 
truck, with sufficient excess capacity 
to maintain desired temperatures fer 
any period the truck may be away 
from the plant. 


Operating Costs 


Average length of delivery route 
increases from year to year in the 
meat packing industry. Two factors 
are probably principally responsible 
for this—extension of paved road 
mileage and increasing truck depend- 
ability and reliability. 

One result of longer routes has been 
an increase in the average delivery 
cost per unit of product, a cause of 
concern in many cases inasmuch as 
longer routes mean greater overlap- 
ping of sales territories and conse- 
quently keener competition. 


As length of route increases, there- 
fore, more thought is given to offset 
higher delivery costs by greater deliv- 
ery efficiency, obtained by a more care- 
ful selection of equipment and drivers 
and closer supervision of both, accurate 
delivery cost records, elimination of 
costly practices (small orders and spe- 
cial deliveries) and the carrying of 
heavier pay loads whenever possible 
by the use of heavier trucks and semi- 
trailers. 


With 93,000 motor trucks in use in 
the meat industry, normal increase in 
truck numbers may be expected due 
to the opening of new routes and in- 
creasing the length of old ones, and 
additions to the truck fleet will be re- 
quired to handle long-distance deliveries 
diverted from the railroads by the re- 
cently-granted increase in railroad meat 
freight rates. 


Watch Classified page for bargains 
in equipment. 
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Engineering Progress 
By BARNEY WINGER 
Chief Engineer, John Morrell & Co. 


ABOR costs are tending upward in 
the meat packing industry. And, 
strangely, as wage rates are raised, 
there frequently follows a lowering in 
individual efficiency. Thus labor effi- 
‘ ciency is becom- 
ing lower and labor 
costs are increasing 
beyond what is in- 
dicated by  in- 
creases in the wage 
rate. 


Efficiency Cuts 
Labor Costs 


One of the jobs 
of the packinghouse 
engineer is to at- 
tempt to offset 
labor cost increases 
by better process- 
ing efficiency. To 
this end he must be 
on the alert continually for improve- 
ments in machinery, equipment and 
methods which will increase production, 
lower costs or turn out better products. 

The past year was devoid of any 
startling discoveries, but was not with- 
out developments of interest and value 
in meat processing. At the engineering 
section meeting of the annual convention 
of the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers a description was given of the new 
method of removing hair stubble from 
hog carcasses with an adhesive mixture. 





BARNEY WINGER 


Hog Carcass Cleaning 


I believe this is an important forward 
step in hog cleaning and that it deserves 
mention. Our company is taking ad- 
vantage of it. The use of an adhesive 
mixture for removing hair is not new. 
It was tried several years ago in a 
crude way, but it was only during the 
last year that it has been improved to 
the extent that it now seems entirely 
practical and applicable to almost any 
rate of slaughter. 


This new method will not replace the 
scalding tub and the dé¢hairing machine. 
It is a supplement to these and perfects 
the hog cleaning operation, making it 
possible to efficiently clean hogs in the 
hard hair season. 


Better Refrigeration 


Improvements in refrigeration are 
important to the meat packer. In this 
connection we note a tendency to change 
the method of chilling hogs. Instead of 
brine sprays over decks for quick 20- 
hour chilling, packers are adopting unit 
coolers. In this they are prompted by 
insistent demands from the B. A. I. for 
better conditions in the hog coolers 
rather than improvements in the chill- 
ing operation. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


Use of unit coolers in hog chill rooms 
is well established, results in good con- 
trol and, in the case of a new building, 
shows a saving in building cost due to 
less head room requirements. Use of the 
ice making machine, replacing the old 
can-freezing method, is coming to the 
front, both for car icing and for sausage 
manufacture. 

Improvements in smokehouses to se- 
cure better control of heat, smoke and 
air, are being rapidly applied. 


Glass Brick for Walls 


In new buildings the tendency is to 
supply diffused sunlight into the various 
rooms by the use of glass brick for side 
wall construction. 


We have used glass bricks in our 
latest buildings, and so far they have 
proved to be a good substitute for brick 
and plaster walls and conventional win- 
dows and steel frames. Costly main- 
tenance is eliminated. Ventilation is 
obtained from a central source or by 
the unit system. 


Rubber Tired Truck Wheels 


The past year has seen extensive use 
of rubber tired wheels for hand trucks 
and other vehicles for interdepartment 
use. Their use results in a decided sav- 
ing in floor repairs, besides easing the 
trucker’s job. 

Use of rubber tired wheels makes the 
selection of floor surface less important, 
and we shall probably find that ordinary 
cement finish will be all that is required. 


Adoption by the railroads of longer 
freight trains and higher speeds is 
causing us to make improvements in the 
construction of our refrigerator cars. 
They are being constructed stronger and 
are better insulated. In addition, con- 
sideration is given to shock absorption 
as a protection to the lading. 


Power as a By-Product 


Packers are keeping in step with de- 
velopments and improvements in steam 
generation. The trend is to use higher 
steam pressures and highly-superheated 
steam. 


This makes it desirable to produce 
electric power as a by-product, using an 
extraction type turbine with two or 
more bleeds of different pressures for 
operating ammonia compressors, gen- 
eral processing and plant heating. 

A power plant may be constructed to 
provide its own standby power, but in 
most cases—as with us—it is the better 
plan to tie in with the local power com- 
pany on a give-and-take basis, coupled 
«with standby service. 


Power Company Cooperation 


It is only recently that the power com- 
panies have been willing to cooperate 
in this manner. But now even the larger 
electric power corporations realize that 





cooperation with the packer is beneficial 
to both parties. This is because of the 
very favorable load factor existing in 
most packing plants, where the heaviest 
electric demand occurs during the short 
day period, and a lighter electric load 
in the evening period when the average 
city demand is at its peak. 


This situation makes it possible for 
the packer to give power when it is most 
needed by the power company, and to 
secure standby services at a profitable 
figure. 


Plant Improvements 
By H. M. SHULMAN 
Chief Engineer, Hammond Standish Co. 


IRST attention in a program of 

modernization for the meat packing 
industry should be given to the power 
plant. Packers have watched other in- 
dustries cut basic costs with power de- 
velopments, but 
have been compara- 
tively slow to turn 
these improvements 
to their own use. 


Steam and Power 


Chief among the 
levelopments which 
can be used to good 
advantage by pack- 
ers are turbo- 
generator sets. 
These can effect re- 
markable economies 
in the manufacture 
H.M. SHULMAN , ¢ packinghouse 

power as a _ by- 
product of powerhouse steam require- 
ments and processing steam demand. 

After suitable heat balance studies 
are made in individual plants, any num- 
ber of combinations are available, capa- 
ble of effecting startling reductions in 
the cost of producing steam, electricity 
and refrigeration. There are instances 
on record where, after a moderate power 
modernization program has been 
adopted, electricity has been produced 
at the cost of only a very little additional 
fuel, and in some cases on a self- 
liquidating basis. 

Through power factor improvement 
capacitor installations are becoming 
common practice. It is possible to effect 
savings such that the investment may 
be liquidated within a two-year period 
or less, depending upon the plant distri- 
bution system. 


Refrigeration Progress 


Supplementing power house develop- 
ments are certain advances in refrigera- 
tion methods. In 1925 we dared to pre- 
dict that an 18-hour chill for hogs would 
soon be an accomplished fact. Today, 
through the utilization of forced air 
movement independent of refrigeration, 
and brine spray operating independently 
or in combination, a 14-hour chill is 
common practice. 

Further, central refrigerating sys- 
tems are being supplemented by indi- 








vidual temperature and humidity con- 
trol systems in various departments, 
resulting in improved appearance of 
product, saving in shrinkage, mold con- 
trol and reduced operating costs. 

Where increased refrigeration loads 
have rendered present coils inadequate, 
unit coolers have been found helpful in 
furnishing additional refrigeration ton- 
nage, aiding at the same time in supply- 
ing mechanical air circulation. 


Other Developments 


Dry Rendering.—This has been given 
serious consideration for inedible de- 
partments where prime steam lard must 
of necessity be continued on the edible 
side. But where this problem does not 
exist, we believe that new installations 
are adopting dry rendering throughout 
the tankhouse. Where wet rendering 
continues to be used, all-welded con- 
struction pressure vessels are replacing 
riveted type vessels, thus eliminating a 
large maintenance item in rivet replace- 
ment, 

Hog Kill.— Extensive developments 
have been made with depilating equip- 
ment on the hog killing floor which 
would indicate a reduction in the unit 
cost. This is particularly adaptable 
where existing dehairing machines are 
still giving fairly good results. 

Reclamation of Crank Case Oil.—This 
development for cutting cost of operat- 
ing automotive equipment, first started 
in a practical way some 10 years ago, 
has now grown into an individual filter- 
ing unit that has permitted trucks to 
operate for an entire season without oil 
change. 


Rubber-Tired Wheel Equipment.—Rub- 
ber tires on plant trucks are finding 
widespread practical application, re- 
sulting in savings in man power and a 
considerable saving on floor main- 
tenance. These tires are listed as stand- 
ard equipment by the leading supply 
houses, 


Equipment and Construction 


Stainless Steel.—Rapid strides have 
been made in the use of this material 
in packinghouse equipment. No doubt 
when this commodity is more reasonably 
priced it will be universally adopted in 
the industry, and will reduce large main- 
tenance and replacement costs. 


Floor Construction.—Brick and _ half 
brick, properly drained and properly 
laid, is proving a good investment in 
many manufacturing departments and 
in combination with rubber-tired equip- 
ment can reduce maintenance costs 
greatly. 

Trolleys With Oilless Bearings.—Ex- 
periments to provide hog and beef trol- 
leys with oilless bearings promise to 
offer another maintenance economy 
within the reach of most packers. 

Push Button Control.—Elimination of 
line shafting and substituting unit push- 
button control drives tend to reduce 
operating costs. 

Considerable study has also been 
given to the problem of beef aging, with 
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helpful results in improving product. 


These engineering developments are 
but a few of those which offer them- 
selves to progressive packers desirous 
of widening their market through an im- 
proved product and a reduced cost per 
unit of production. 


Cutting Plant Costs 


By H. K, GILLMAN 
Chief Engineer, Albany Packing Co. 


OST packers and meat plant en- 

gineers will agree that the Tobin 
hog depilating method was the outstand- 
ing development in meat plant process- 
ing equipment in the last year. 

This method of 
removing hair stub- 
ble from hogs and 
cleaning carcasses 
after they come out 
of the dehairing 
machine (intro- 
duced by the All- 
bright-Nell Co.) is 
familiar to most 
packers. I will not 
describe it here. 
However, some in- 
formation and 
data, not hereto- 
fore published, has 
been secured from 
observation of this 
method of cleaning hogs in the Tobin 
Packing Co. plant, which will be of in- 
terest to packers seeking information 
on the results of this method. 


H. K. GILLMAN 


Hog Depilating Method 


Manufacturing costs are reduced ma- 
terially under this system. Hogs can be 
killed for 20c per head. This figure is 
for direct labor for the complete hog 
dressing operation—jincluding head 
bench, sterilizing heads, cooler, pulling 
and fatting viscera, driving hogs to the 
killing floor and clean-up. 

Maintenance costs on the hog dehair- 
ing machine can be reduced 50 per cent. 
Quality of product from hogs cleaned 
by this depilating method is superior. 
It is more desirable, therefore, both as 
fresh and processed meats, and should 
be preferred by consumers. 

Hogs which pass through the depilat- 
ing method chill faster than hogs which 
do not receive this treatment. This 
apparently is due to the cleaning of 
the pores, making possible a more rapid 
transfer of heat through the skin of the 
animal. 


Cleaning and Oiling Trolleys 


A new method of cleaning and oiling 
trolleys worked out in the plant of the 
Tobin Packing Co. should be of consid- 


erable interest to packers whose present , 


methods are unsatisfactory or whose 
trolley cleaning costs are high. This 
method has been in use in the Tobin 
plant for about two years, where it has 
given outstanding results at a very low 
cost. 


The cleaning and oiling equipment 








consists of two containers and two sec- 
tions of free, counter-balanced overhead 
rail. One container holds caustic soda 
and water, and the other wax paraffine, 
to which has been added 12 per cent of 
No. 50 S.A.E. lubricating oil. The caus- 
tic soda and water solution is main- 
tained at a temperature of 200 to 205 
degs. F. and the wax paraffine solution 
at a temperature of 180 degs. 

Trolleys come direct from cutting 
room to overhead rail above the con- 
tainers. Here they are bunched about 
25 to a cluster, pushed onto a free sec- 
tion of rail and lowered into the caustic 
soda solution. They are then immedi- 
ately pushed to the other free section of 
rail and lowered into the wax paraffine 
and at once raised again to the rail. 
This is all there is to this cleaning 
method, 


Costs 13c per 100 Trolleys 


A wax-like appearance is given the 
trolleys, only enough of the paraffine 
wax adhering to prevent rusting. The 
wax coating will not rub off on the 
hands and will not stain hands or prod- 
uct. Cleaning cost is approximately 10c 
per 100 trolleys for labor and 3c per 
100 for materials. Installation cost in 
a medium-size plant should not exceed 
$300. 

Paraffine wax alone will not satisfac- 
torily protect trolleys from rusting. 
Paraffine wax, on the other hand, affords 
good protection. The purpose of adding 
the oil to the wax is to lubricate for 
the trolley bearings. The paraffine wax 
and oil are heated with a closed steam 
coil and the caustic solution with open 
steam. Caustic solution is changed 
daily and the paraffine wax about once 
each 30 days. 

These are a few of the improvements 
to cut cost and improve product and 
operations which have been worked out 
in 1937. We, like many other packers, 
are constantly on the lookout for any- 
thing which will widen our narrow mar- 
The coming year should bring 


gins. 
forth further development in these 
directions. 


ALABAMA MEAT PACKING 


Alabama meat packing plants are 
increasing in importance. They annu- 
ally produce approximately 19,000,000 
lbs. of fresh beef and veal, about 6,000,- 
000 Ibs. of fresh and cured pork and 
about 100,000 lbs. of lamb. Value of 
the product of the meat packing indus- 
try of Alabama increased from approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 in 1933 to more than 
$5,000,000 in the latest year report. Of 
this amount more than three-fourths 
(nearly $4,000,000) was paid for live- 
stock, supplies and materials, includ- 
ing fuel and power and about $450,000 
for payrolls. 

There are eleven meat packing estab- 
lishments in Alabama, according to re- 
cent figures. In January, 1937, Ala- 
bama farmers owned more than 500,- 
000 beef cattle, more than 1,000,000 
hogs, and about 47,000 sheep and lambs. 
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Plant Construction 
and Equipment 


By H. P. HENSCHIEN 
Architect and Engineer 


HE year 1937 has been one of marked 

increase in packing plant construc- 
tion. Many new plants were built in 
localities where livestock production is 
sufficient to support such enterprises, 
and much construc- 
tion work was done 
in existing plants 
where larger or 
improved facilities 
were needed. 

During the first 
part of the year 
cost of building ma- 
terials and labor 
were favorable. 
Later there was a 
sharp increase in 
the price of almost 
everything which 
enters into the cost 
of buildings and 
equipment. This re- 
tarded some work which otherwise 
would have been started. The present 
stagnation will very likely continue until 
there are sufficient economic reasons for 
new building activity. 





H. P. HENSCHIEN 


Light and Sanitation 


A survey of recent plant construction 
indicates the study which has been given 
to light and sanitation, and to the use 
of modern building materials. It is 
evident that the present regulations of 
the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
are helping to build a better industry, 
with more efficient plants and better 
working conditions. 

Plant units are grouped and arranged 
to provide ample daylight in all work- 
rooms which are not refrigerated. Walls 
are mainly of glass construction, with 
glass brick given a preference over win- 
dows. Skylights are of generous pro- 
portions in saw-tooth style, and faced 
towards the North to avoid any glare 
from direct sunlight. Openings in out- 
side walls are limited to the require- 
ments for access and mechanical ventila- 
tion. 


Construction Developments 


When glass brick replaces windows 
and fly screens it is a long step toward 
reduced maintenance cost and better 
sanitation, less dirt, dust and flies. 
Where mechanical ventilation takes the 
place of open windows, working con- 
ditions are much improved by proper air 
circulation and control of humidity—all- 
important factors where labor is em- 
ployed. 

Building tile and brick with a glazed 
finish for the interior of packing plants 
have been universally adopted. In fact, 
many new buildings use such materials 
throughout. They are sold at reasonable 
prices, and are therefore a good invest- 
ment from a sanitary and maintenance 
standpoint, besides giving an attractive 
appearance to the premises. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


The many failures of reinforced con- 
crete in packing plants have given con- 
cern to all. Concrete is used for prac- 
tically all structural purposes, and its 
failure to withstand the every-day con- 
ditions in many operating departments, 
coolers and freezers is only too evident. 


Concrete Difficulties 


In many plants it has been necessary 
to replace all or part of entire floors, 
columns and beams. The expense and 
inconvenience of such repair work has 
prompted a thorough investigation of 
the underlying reasons for this condi- 
tion. The Portland Cement Association 
and other research bureaus are helping 
to solve this common problem. 

It is evident that concrete must have 
suitable waterproof protection, since it 
is not in itself waterproof; also that 
protection is necessary in coolers and 
freezers where the concrete is con- 
tinuously exposed to moisture and frost. 
In recent building work there is much 
evidence of improved construction meth- 
ods which protect the reinforcing steel 
from rusting and the concrete from 
disintegrating. 

The old and ever-present problem of 
protecting packinghouse floors against 
damage from heavy trucking is being 
solved in an economical way by the use 
of rubber-tired truck wheels. In old 
plants the money invested in such equip- 
ment is returned from saving in main- 
tenance expense and repairs, and in new 
plants by less investment in brick paved 
floors or other costly floor protection. 


New Refrigeration Ideas 


In the field of packinghouse refrigera- 
tion there is much which is practical and 
useful for new as well as old plants. 
Unit coolers and air conditioners are 
replacing pipe coils and drip pans in 
cold storage rooms, and taking the place 
of brine spray decks in beef and hog 
chill rooms. With this type of equipment 
it is possible to obtain automatic control 
of cooler temperatures and humidity 
over a wide range of operating con- 
ditions. 

The welding of ammonia mains and 
pipe coils in freezers is another forward 
step in refrigeration practice. 

Ice for refrigerator cars and trucks 
can be made by a continuous process of 
freezing water into snow and com- 
pressing this into small ice cubes or 
briquettes. This method is rapidly re- 
placing the ice-making tank, storage 
rooms and ice crusher. An accurate cost 
comparison between the two will be 
favorable to the new process of ice mak- 
ing, and will also show many economies 
in the cost of icing cars and trucks. 

There are many improvements in the 
design of refrigerating machines and 
ammonia condensers which will be of in- 
terest to purchasers of new equipment. 


Labor Saving Equipment 


The blue ribbon for improved methods 
in packinghouse operations is accredited 
to the depilating of hogs by dipping the 
carcass in a tank of hot rosin. Equip- 
ment needed for this highly efficient 





method of hair removal is a valuable 
addition to any hog killing floor. It will 
speed up the rate of slaughter per hour, 
reduce the labor cost of cleaning and 
improve the appearance of the finished 
carcass. 

All kinds of labor saving equipment 
are in evidence throughout modernized 
plants. Conveyors for transfer of prod- 
ucts conveyor type of tables, vats and 
washers, rail conveyors and_ spiral 
chutes are not new, but there are many 
more uses for them today. 

Stainless steel is extensively used for 
truck bodies, table tops, vats, conveyors, 
meat hooks and numerous other items. 
The first cost of such equipment is con- 
siderably more, but the upkeep, cleaning 
and renewal cost is certainly less. 


The Sewage Problem 


The treatment and disposal of pack- 
inghouse sewage and waste must be con-~° 
sidered by plants which are now pol- 
luting streams or overloading the local 
sanitary facilities. Many plants have al- 
ready completed such installations, but 
there is much work to be done in the 
near future. 

The packing industry, in its efforts to 
attain perfection, may still be a step 
behind—but 1938 will surprise us all! 


Operating Progress 


By CARL F. SCHLOEMANN 
Architect and Engineer 


EVELOPMENTS in the meat pack- 

ing industry during 1937 were 
numerous, and not only important in 
improving processing efficiency and re- 
ducing costs but also interesting in fore- 
casting future 
trends. It would be 
impossible even to 
touch on all of 
these developments 
in a brief space, 
therefore we will 
deal here only with 
some of the more 
outstanding ones. 


Changed Curing 
Methods 


There has been a 
continued trend 
toward quick cur- 
ing of meats. Mod- 
ern curing methods 
now permit the fin- 
ishing of meats in from one-fourth to 
one-half the time formerly required. 

This has a marked influence on de- 
sign and operation of the plant. In 
former years the slogan was: “A pack- 
ing plant cannot have too much curing 
space.” All this is now changed. Less 
money is tied up in the construction of 
vast curing cellars and in the meat prod- 
ucts undergoing the process of curing. 


C. F. SCHLOE- 
MANN 


Hog Dehairing 


The second important development 
during 1937 is the new hog depilating 


(Continued on page 58.) 
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Meat 7 the Menu 


Consumers Should Be Told 
Meat Prices Are Down 


EAT prices are down! This fact 
has been blazoned in newspaper 
article after newspaper article issued 
by the Institute of American Meat Pack- 
ers and published throughout the coun- 
try—not once only, but time after time. 
Everybody knows meat prices have come 
down. 


As another step in its attempt to 
bring about an increased featuring of 
meat the Institute wrote to several hun- 
dred restaurant proprietors throughout 
the United States, managers of prin- 
cipal hotels in a number of the large 
American cities, and to executives of 
leading railroad companies which main- 
tain dining car service, pointing out 
that meat prices have declined sharply 
during the last few weeks and are now 
at levels which once again allow meat 
to be featured as a popular economical 
food. 


Beef and Pork Prices Drop 


Declines of from 8 to 35 per cent in 
beef prices—varying with the grade 
and weight—were registered in the 
three-months period from mid-Septem- 
ber, when prices were at or near a 
peak, until the end of the year. Prime 
steer loins had declined 18 per cent. 
and No. 1 steer loins about 28 per cent.; 
prime steer short loins had declined 
about 16 per cent. and No. 1 steer loins 
22 per cent.; prime steer ribs 15 per 
cent., and No. 1 steer ribs 35 per cent. 

Fresh pork prices are 29 to 49 per 
cent. lower than they were at the high 
point in September. Smoked pork cuts 
likewise are lower by from 20 to 32 per 
cent. Veal prices are down 27 per cent. 
and lamb 13 per cent. 


Trade Has Story to Tell 


In view of these declines, the Insti- 
tute feels that there is a very favorable 
story to tell abeut the meat price situa- 
tion to a group which can help materi- 
ally in reminding consumers that meat 
is a delicious and nutritious food, and 
can now be had at prices which are 
within reach of virtually every man’s 
pocketbook. 


It was pointed out to the hotel, res- 
taurant and dining car operators that— 
because of these declines in meat prices 
and reports of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture indicating a probable 
greater supply of animals of high qual- 
ity in 1938, as a result of plentiful sup- 
plies of livestock feeds—it is possible to 
consider an increased featuring of meats 
on menus. This may be found particu- 
larly true of the less-demanded cuts of 
meat, many of which are available at 
bargain prices. 
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“While our suggestion is not a dis- 
interested one,” the Institute says, “it 
is a fact that the livestock and meat in- 
dustry is an important part of all indus- 
try. It has been estimated that about 
two-thirds of all farm land is used to 
raise livestock or to grow feed for live- 
stock. This industry markets a majority 
of the output. 

“In view of the price declines, and in 
view of prospective greater supplies of 
the better grades of meat, and in view 
of the important bearing that a ready 
market at fair prices for live stock has 
on general business welfare, we sin- 
cerely hope that hotels and restaurants 
may find it possible to feature meat 
more prominently on the menus they 
place before their patrons.” 


SAUSAGE PRODUCTION 


Inspected sausage production of 800,- 
368,813 lbs. during the year ended Oc- 
tober 31 was the second largest in the 
past 10 years, being exceeded only in 
1936, when output totaled 827,929,000 
lbs. Production of meat loaves and loaf 
products under federal inspection 
amounted to 104,731,229 Ibs. in the year 
ended October 31, 1937. 


INSPECTED SAUSAGE OUTPUT 
(Monthly—Nov., 1936 to Nov., 1937) 
Millions 
Sous 





Monthly trend of sausage production 
in 1937 followed about a normal course, 
reaching its low point in February with 
56,700,566 lbs. and a high level during 
the summer months. In October, how- 
ever, when production is normally at 
its highest point, sausage manufactur- 
ing activity was below the summertime 
level, accentuating a declining trend 
which started in August, due largely to 
shortage in raw material for manufac- 
turing sausage. 


1937 MEAT CONSUMPTION 


Average per capita consumption of 
meat in 1937 is estimated at 119 lbs. 
Of this 50% lbs. was beef, 8% lbs. veal, 
7 lbs. lamb and 53 lbs. pork. 


Meat production in the United States 
in 1937 is estimated by the Institute of 








American Meat Packers at 14,750,000,- 
000 lbs. Shortage in feed supplies and 
in hogs as a result of two record drought 
years accounted for the lowered output 
of meat. 


“It is believed, however, that the low 
point of production has been passed,” 
says the Institute. “Government figures 
indicate that production of hogs, sup- 
plies of which have been below normal 
for the last three years, is expanding. 
In the case of cattle, a greater supply 
of animals of high quality is expected 
as a result of the plentiful supply of 
feeds available.” 

Meat consumption in 1938 is expected 
to show an increase in line with the 
expected increase in the supply of meat 
animals. 


EDUCATING THE MEAT DEALER 


Improvement in meat retailing 
through intensive education of the re- 
tailer in pricing and merchandising all 
meats—so that no one class of meat 
would be penalized for the benefit of 
another, and so that each will bear its 
share of overhead and selling—was ad- 
vocated by John A. Kotal, secretary of 
the National Association of Retail Meat 
Dealers, in a New Year statement. Mr. 
Kotal deplored the common practice of 
using various meat items as “leaders,” 
priced at cost and sometimes below cost. 


This is done at the ultimate expense 
of the livestock producer and is a prac- 
tice to which he will object sooner or 
later. “Livestock producers are begin- 
ning to take cognizance of merchandis- 
ing practices,” Mr. Kotal said, “and to 
measure the extent to which these affect 
the orderly marketing of their prod- 
ucts.” 

Deceptive practices in advertising, 
substitution of grades and chiseling of 
prices can be greatly reduced and ul- 
timately eliminated through education, 
he said. Cooperation of the retail indus- 
try with the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, it was hoped, would 
make possible the training of meat re- 
tailers in all the principal cities, with 
the aid of the local retailers’ associa- 
tion, and ultimately throughout the 
nation. 

Mr. Kotal felt that the working out 
of this problem was a part of the pro- 
gram for the New Year, and one, the 
solution of which would enhance rela- 
tions between the various branches of 
the meat industry. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS TO U. S. 


Nov., 11 mos., 11 mos., 

1937. 1937. 1936. 
GORttA, WO.. csccccccs 8,113 206,891 186,936 
CG TE. ceveeenss 2,752 96,363 50,255 
BE, TGs. occccccses 940 75,673 55,710 
CN ct enkes 628 1,988 2,277 
a err 310,900 2,733,800 1,756,400 
Bacon, Ibs. .........125,500 2,228,900 1,916,800 
WU, TBs. cisccsevns 502,300 16,940,900 9,894,900 
Mutton & lamb, lIbs.. 1,100 17,300 6,500 
Canned meat, Ibs.... 47 3,211 3,566 
ee en 700 1,100 
Lard compound, Ibs.. 400 700 478,500 
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Pork Imports for First 
T ime EXCEED Exports 


ORK imported into the United 
Prscace during 1937 exceeded exports 

for the first time in the history of 
the country. 

Although the total import was not 
large in relation to the total quantity of 
pork consumed, the bulk of pork meats 
imported consisted of such products as 
cooked hams and picnics in tins, frozen 
pork loins or loins in tins and to a less 
extent smoked bacon and ham. The 
quantity of canned ham alone which 
was imported was more than double 
that imported in 1936. 





HAM IMPORTS DOUBLE 


(Canned ham imports, 1936 and 1937) 











1937 
1936 
Approximately 38,000,000 Ibs. of 
canned ham was imported into the 


United States during 1937 compared 
with 17,500,000 lbs. in 1936, Imports 
during the year just ended were about 
equivalent to the production of hams 
from 40 per cent of the hogs marketed 
at Chicago during the year, equalling 
the ham production of approximately 
1,500,000 hogs, as those imported were 
cooked and ready to serve. 


Livestock and Canned Meats 


In addition to pork meats imported, 
approximately 90,000 live hogs for 
slaughter were imported, compared with 
around 70,000 head a year ago. Cattle 
and calves imported for slaughter 
totaled 500,000 head, compared with 
nearly 400,000 head in 1936. Bulk of 
these cattle came from Canada and 
Mexico, Canada furnishing the most of 
those weighing 700 lbs. or over, and the 
import from Mexico falling in the group 
weighing under 700 lbs. 

Principal import of beef is in the form 
of canned beef from South America. 
Quantity of beef imported this year was 
slightly less than that of a year ago, 
totaling nearly 100,000,000 lbs. About 
3,000,000 lbs. of fresh beef was imported 
from Canada, which also furnished ap- 
proximately 17,500,000 Ibs. of fresh 
pork, 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 





LARD EXPORTS IMPROVE 


(Exports as percentage of federally-inspected pro- 
duction 


1932 
—30 


— 20 





*First 10 months of 1937. 





Pork exports during 1937 at approx- 
imately 56,000,000 lbs. were the smallest 
since 1890, prior to which there appears 
no exact record. They were 8,000,000 
lbs. under the low export total of 1936. 


Lard Exports 


Lard exports, on the other hand, 
showed some increase, totaling 130,000,- 
000 lbs. for the year, compared with 
112,000,000 lbs. in 1936. High price of 
lard during much of the year was an 
influence in reduced foreign shipments, 
although countries like Germany and 
Great Britain greatly reduced the quan- 
tities taken from the United States. Rise 
of Cuba as a customer for U. S. lard 
was a material factor in increasing the 
export volume, 


Denmark and the Danubian countries 
of Continental Europe have risen not 
only as sharp competitors for the export 
market for pork meats in such coun- 
tries as Germany and the United King- 
dom, but have also invaded the market 
for lard, as has Brazil and to a less 
extent the Argentine Republic. 

The United States long since lost its 
export market for beef, 1937 export of 
beef totaling only 12,000,000 Ibs. which 
was more than 1% million lbs. under 
the 1936 export. 


CANADIAN BACON IN LONDON 


While the Canadian hog does not 
obtain entry to all the best homes at 
present, he is slowly improving his rat- 
ing in the London market—the hog’s 
social register—and in time may expect 
to be received in the most exclusive 
bacon circles. Explaining today why a 





Canadian porker, rated 100 per cent 
quality at home should be given a 90 
per cent rating in London, N. J. Me- 
Lean, general manager, Canada Packers 
Limited, said it was mainly a question 
of building up a taste in Britain for the 
Canadian product. 


Mr. McLean said the market in Brit- 
ain for Danish bacon—from the bon ton 
of hogdom—had been laboriously fos- 
tered over a long period of years. 
Breeds, feeding, slaughtering and mar- 
keting methods had been raised to a 
high standard. Mr. McLean believed 
select Canadian bacon hogs were the 
equal of any in the world, but in the 
average the Canadian product fell 
slightly below that of Denmark. But 
progress was being achieved and in 
time he felt Canadian bacon would com- 
mand a price nearer the top in London. 





PORK IMPORTS AT NEW HIGH 


percentage of federally-inspected 


(Imports as 
Production) 
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*First 10 months of 1937, 











FARM BILL IN CONFERENCE 


McNary-Boileau amendment to the 
farm bill, which would prevent farmers 
using land diverted from soil-depleting 
crops for growing livestock feed or as 
pasture, may be modified in conference, 
according to Congressional leaders who 
are working on the bill. Senator James 
Pope, co-author of the Senate measure, 
has led the fight on the dairy amend- 
ment, contending it would make enforce- 
ment of the farm plan virtually impos- 
sible. The House amendment is at- 
tached to a section providing for soil 
conservation payments, while the Sen- 
ate amendment is in connection with a 
section providing for benefits based on 
parity. 


WATCH YOUR GREASE TANK 


Does your grease tank get items 
from your offal room that should go to 
the lard tank? Give your foreman a 
copy of “PoRK PACKING,” The National 
Provisioner’s pork plant book. 
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SrTauu-MEYER 
Sales Larger 


Plant Improved and 
Financial Position Sound 


ALES of Stahl-Meyer, Inc. for the 
fiscal year ended October 30, 1937 
were 6 per cent larger than those of a 
year earlier, total- 
ing $6,694,248.75. 
Ratio of current as- 
sets of the com- 
pany to. current 
liabilities was 6 to 
1 and the com- 
pany’s cash posi- 
tion was regarded 
as fully adequate 
for present re- 
quirements. Cur- 
rent assets totaled 
$824,218.73 and 
current liabilities 
$138,589.07. Of 
current assets 
$112,154.61 was in 
cash, $254,834.44 accounts receivable 
and $457,229.68 inventories. Surplus 
on hand Oct. 30, 1937 was $343,310.87. 
In presenting his report to stock- 
holders under date of December 23, 
1937, President George A. Schmidt said 
that changes and additions had been 
made in the power plant which will 
make operations more efficient. Amorti- 
zation of the mortgage account and 
retirement of preferred stock was ac- 
complished as heretofore, wage levels 
were advanced, and the company main- 
tained its relative position in the in- 
dustry. 

“Reduced supplies of raw materials 
and unsettled conditions for the latter 
half of the year coupled with severe 
declines in livestock prices which caused 
heavy inventory losses, are to some ex- 
tent responsible for the operating re- 
sults,” Mr. Schmidt said. A net loss 
of $123,855.40 was shown. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 





GEO. A. SCHMIDT 





Net sales of meat products............ $6,694,248.75 
Cost of sales, selling and general 

CPG cscs vcccccvccussccveseses 6,723,526.34 
Operating loss before depreciation....$ 29,277.59 


Provision for depreciation of 
plant and equipment. ..$88,863.84 





Interest charges ........ 11,565.63 
Provision for state taxes.. 2,427.68 102,857.15 
<i, “ 
$ 132,134.74 
Deduct miscellaneous income (net).... 8,279.34 
Ce Ok Sr rr errr $ 123,855.40 





Directors of the company are Otto 
Stahl, chairman of the board; Otto 
Weber, Lester S. Abberley, C. William 
Wohlers, Louis Meyer, Waldemar J. 
Neumann, H. Walter Blumenthal and 
Otto R. Stahl. Officers are George A. 
Schmidt, president; Louis Meyer, vice- 
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president and treasurer; Otto P. Schult 
and Otto Weber, vice-presidents; Wal- 
demar J. Neumann, secretary. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Directors of National Tea Co, this 
week omitted the quarterly dividend of 
13% cents a share on the 5% per cent 
$10 par preferred stock. The company 
omitted payment of a common dividend 
last June. 

President W. G. Reynolds of the 
Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn., reports that gross sales of 
$1,250,000 during 1937 were 20 per cent 
greater than in 1936. The firm’s sales 
in 1937 exceeded $1,000,000 for the first 
time in its history. 


CHAIN STORE SALES 


Sales of Safeway Stores, Inc., for the 
52 weeks ended December 25 totaled 
$380,320,284, an increase of 11.8 per 
cent over volume of $340,024,344 a year 
earlier. Stores in operation on Decem- 
ber 25 totaled 3,286 compared with 3,364 
on December 25, 1936. Volume in the 
four weeks ended December 25 
amounted to $29,157,818, a gain of 6.3 
per cent over sales in the corresponding 
period last year. 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS 


Price ranges of listed stocks, Jan- 
uary 5, 1938, or nearest previous date 
compared with a week ago. 


Sales. High. Low. -——Olose.— 
Week ended Jan. Dec. 
Jan. 5. ——Jan. 5.— 5. 28. 
Amal. Leather... 1,900 2% 23 2 2 
WR TS odes deena sence, S05a0 “agen 20 
Amer. H. & L.. 1,400 3% 3% 3% 8% 
We DU cece Saces weece cesses eects 21% 
Amer. Stores .. 400 854 8% 8% 8 
Armour Ill. ...23,710 6% 5% 6 5% 
Do. Pr. Pfd.. 900 62 60 62 59% 
Mh IU cate a0cud 60006. Seneca ¢ase0 97 
Do. Del. Pfd. 700 38696 954%, 96 99 
Beechnut Pack. 100 97 97 97 96 
Bohack, H. C.. 25 2% 2% 2% 3 
Oe ee ee ee eee 16 
Chick. Co. Oil.. 1,200 12% 2% 12% 12% 
Childs Co. ..... 1,800 414 4% 4% 38% 
Cudahy Pack... 900 17% 16% 17% 12% 
First Nat. Strs. 1,900 30 29% 29% 27% 
Gen. Foods .... 3,300 30% 30% 30% # £30 
Gobel Co. ..... 1,100 2% 2% 2% 2% 
we 2 eT er ee ee 120% 
Do. New .... 325 48 47% 848 45% 
TEN UL Dive Weece SWkwe S08ke 6806 16 
Hygrade Food.. 400 2 1% 2 1% 
Kroger G. & B. 1,800 15% 15% 15% 14% 
Libby MeNeill.. 2,300 s 7% 7™% 7%; 
Mickelberry Co. 650 2% 2% 2% 2% 
M. & H. Pfd... 20 2% 2% 2% 3 
Morrell & Co... 100 21% 21% #21% #=+{}qWJ% 
ees. TOO vases 1,600 3% 3% 35% 3% 
Proc. & Gamb.. 2,300 47% 47 47% 45% 
Do. Pfd. .... 270 118 118 118 116% 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 400 124 124 124 123% 
Rath Pack. ... 400 17% 16% 16% 16% 
Safeway Strs... 3,100 21 20% 20% 18 
Do. 5% Pfd.. 160 74 73 73 72 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 20 88 88 88 88 


Do. 7% Pfd.. 110 100 100 100 100 


ME EE cet ead eeees.. heeee eames 1% 
Swift & Co..... 6.250 18 17% 18 16% 
Do. Intl. .... 1,450 24144 24 24% 22% 
WE nce 46660 deeee. aeaee’ conor 7% 
U. S. Leather.. 700 6 6 6 514 
Dk. Wh sacanKe 1,400 9 8% 8% 7% 

ee Ws Rss wanes Oxeee “enae  seuee 65 
Wesson Oil .... 1,400 29% 2814 29% 26% 
Do. Pfd. .... 100 T4 74 74 5% 
Wilson & Co 8,300 514 51% 5% 54% 
0. Pfd. .... 100 49% 49% 49% 74% 


LABOR ‘Relations 
& 


Packer Wage-Hour Rates Now 
Above Suggested Standards 


ORE dollars and cents jingled in 

the pockets of packer employes 
during 1937 as a result of a large wage 
increase early in the year, which fol- 
lowed another raise in pay late in 1936. 
Hourly employes in many meat packing 
plants were given vacations with pay 
under programs established in 1937. 

Average hourly earnings in the 
slaughtering and meat packing industry 
amounted to 69 cents during October, 
1937, compared with 56 cents in October, 
1936. Average weekly earnings during 
October this year were $28.00, compared 
with $24.25 in the corresponding 1936 
month. Packer employe wages in 1937, 
therefore, were considerably above any 
standards suggested in wage-hour legis- 
lation during the year, and average of 
41 weekly hours in October was frac- 
tionally above one of the suggested 
“maximums.” 

Stability of packer relations with 
their employes was somewhat upset 
during 1937, but in general the industry 
suffered little from labor troubles dur- 
ing the past year. There were a number 
of strikes and walkouts, but these were 
of a local character, and usually settled 
within a relatively short time. 


Labor Adjustments 


Decision of the U. S. Supreme Court 
upholding the National Labor Relations 
act as constitutional had considerable 
effect on employer-employe relations in 
the meat packing industry. It forced 
abandonment of employe representation 
plans under which some meat packing 
companies had successfully negotiated 
hours, wages and working conditions 
with their employes for many years. 

As a result, employes in a number of 
meat packing plants formed their own 
independent unions for collective bar- 
gaining with their employers, and in 
other cases joined unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor or 
the Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. In some cases each of the rival 
unions has claimed to represent em- 
ployes as the collective bargaining 
agency and the question has been settled 
by an election conducted by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

Strikes in all industries reached a 
new high in 1937, totaling 4,017 during 
the first 10 months of the year. About 
56 per cent of these strikes arose from 
efforts of employes to organize for col- 
lective bargaining. The National Labor 
Relations Board, which administers the 
national labor relations act, played a 
prominent part in many of the year’s 
labor disputes. The board pointed out 
recently that its orders have been upheld 
by the courts in 18 of 20 cases. 
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MODEL SALES POLICY 


Sales success can be built on a policy 
of equal and fair treatment for all cus- 
tomers, according to the 15-year ex- 
perience of a West Coast provision 
company. A policy designed to help 
independent merchants and protect them 
against unfair competition has been 
used for a decade and a half by Tiede- 
mann & Harris, Inc., San Francisco, in 
selling its line of smoked, cured and 
canned meats and sausage. The firm 
believes in: 

One price to all, 
quantity; 

Price protection to the extent that 
products cannot be advertised at prices 
to yield less than 20 per cent on gross 
sales ; 

No sales to chains or to price cutters 
who use price to undermine a com- 
petitor; 

Association of their brands and qual- 
ity with independent merchants. 

Terms are printed on all price lists 
and any orders received not in accord- 
ance with such terms are rejected. 

The firm considers that its policy has 
been successful and that it has been 
helpful, not only to itself, but also to 
the retail meat dealers it serves. 


regardless of 


DREHER ADDS MEAT LINE 


Away down south in Dixie—where 
country-style pork sausage, grits and 
gravy is the national breakfast dish— 
the Dreher Sausage Co., Columbia, S. C., 


at the close of what J. C. Dreher, jr., - 


called the “biggest sales year and the 
best Christmas business in our history,” 
distributed a large surplus of profits as 
a Christmas gift to the entire personnel. 
All employees who have been with the 
company one year or more received a full 
week’s salary as a bonus; those of lesser 
seniority shared proportionately. 

Manufacturers of quality meat prod- 
ucts for 15 years, the Dreher Sausage 
Co. will put on the market in January, 
1938, in addition to its pure pork sausage 
and luncheon loaves, a complete new 
line of sugar-cured smoked hams, shoul- 
ders and bacon, to be marketed under 
the “Dixie Brand” and to be distributed 
throughout South Carolina. 

The Bennett Advertising Agency, Co- 
lumbia, affiliate of Increased Sales, Inc., 
of Baltimore, has been retained as ad- 
vertising counsel for the coming year. A 
comprehensive campaign is_ planned, 
covering newspapers, billboards, direct 
mail, point-of-sale displays and radio— 
including a unique demonstration and 
entertainment program to be conducted 
in towns throughout the state, broad- 
casting by remote control over WIS to 
the entire area. 

To take care of increased production 
and anticipated sales volume the Dreher 
Co. is installing new equipment and put- 
ting on a fleet of stream-lined refrigera- 
ted trucks, said to be the latest equip- 
ment of its kind in South Carolina. 
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PACKAGING PANORAMA 


Packer readers of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER who are following mer- 
chandising and packaging developments 
have found much of interest and value 
in the beautiful color illustrations of 
metal containers—pails, cans, boxes, 
etc.—manufactured by the Continental 
Can Co., which have appeared regular- 
ly during the past year in its advertis- 
ing pages. 





For the third successive year the 
company is offering to packers a hand- 
some presentation of these direct color 
advertisements in “Successful Pack- 
ages,” volume 38. Printed on heavy 


paper, with colorful cardboard covers 
and plastic binding, the book should 
prove a valuable addition to every pack- 
er’s and meat merchandiser’s library. 


































NO PRICE SHADING HERE 


Quality merchandise, coupled with a fair 
sales policy, has been used by John Tiede- 
mann (left), president, and Dan E. Harris 
(right), secretary-treasurer, in guiding 
Tiedemann & Harris, San Francisco, to 


sales success. 


PRICE MAINTENANCE LAW 


Resale price maintenance contracts, 
where sanctioned by state laws, no 
longer interfere with federal anti-trust 
laws as a result of the signing of the 
Millard-Tydings price maintenance bill 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt. Un- 
der this bill manufacturers can enter 
into contracts with dealers who agree 
not to sell their branded and trade- 
marked products (such as canned meat, 
soap, etc.) below a minimum price. 
Prices in such contracts must also be 
observed as minimums by non-contract- 
ing dealers who sell the same products. 

The Millard-Tydings law partly nulli- 
fies provisions of the Sherman anti- 
trust act which forbid price-fixing and 
minimum price agreements. The new 
law validates such agreements in states 
which have passed laws authorizing 
them. In signing the bill President 
Roosevelt expressed grave doubts as to 
its desirability, pointing out that it may 
result in higher prices for consumers. 


ADJUSTING COMPLAINTS 


The most direct way is usually the 
simplest way—and in the long run the 
most satisfactory—to adjust differences 
arising between customer and salesman. 
Procrastination and delay only serve to 
complicate the situation and increase 
tension. A complaint unadjusted is al- 
ways a handicap for the salesman. It 
pays, therefore, to settle it as quickly as 
possible. 
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Distinctive Wrapper Helps Ham Get Attention! 


Patapar Vegetable Parchment 


INSOLUBLE - GREASE-PROOF - ODORLESS 
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Protection first, then sales appeal. This ham gets both! 
It is wrapped in Patapar Vegetable Parchment, the sheet 
that not only is grease-proof but insoluble as well. Its extraor- 
dinary strength when wet makes it the perfect sheet 
to use for foods that contain moisture. Furthermore, 
Patapar can be beautifully printed in fast color inks. The 
striking effects that can be obtained help attract attention. 
When writing for samples of Patapar kindly mention the size and approxi- 


mate quantities you are interested in, and whether plain or printed wrappers. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Offices: 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. * 120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS 


for the trade 





BRAUNSCHWEIGER METTWURST 


One type of mettwurst is especially 
suitable for spreading on bread and is 
sometimes called smearwurst. An East- 
ern sausage manufacturer wants to 
know how it is made. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Can you tell us how to make braunschweiger 
mettwurst, or, as it is sometimes known, smear- 
wurst? We understand it is a good sandwich 
spread. 


This is a German sausage and is a 
popular spread for bread. It should not 
be confused with liver smearwurst or 
liver spread. The best braunschweiger 
mettwurst is an all-pork product. Since 
it is eaten without further cooking, the 
pork used in it must be refrigerated at 
5 degs. F. or otherwise handled in ac- 
cordance with B. A. I. regulations. 

The following meat ingredients may 
be used for braunschweiger mettwurst: 


45 lbs. fresh lean pork trimmings 
55 lbs. lean regular pork trimmings 


A German formula calls for: 


33 Ibs. extra lean pork trimmings 
33 lbs. belly trimmings 
34 lbs. fat pork trimmings 


Grind pork trimmings through %-in. 
plate and then with seasoning and cur- 
ing ingredients through %- or \4e¢-in. 
plate, according to consistency desired. 
Following seasoning and curing ingredi- 
ents are used: 


2% Ibs. salt 

oz. corn sugar (dextrose) 
oz. sodium nitrate 

4 oz. nitrite of soda 

6 oz. ground white pepper 
4 oz. ground coriander 


bo CO 


a) 


Many packers have found convenience 
in use of ready prepared or specially 
prepared seasonings, as manufactured 
by reputable firms, in making their sau- 
sage products. Such seasonings also in- 
sure that each batch of sausage will be 
flavored like other batches. 

Meat may be stuffed immediately in 
beef rounds or corresponding artificial 
casings, or it may be shelved in cooler 
at 38 degs. F. to cure overnight. If 
stuffed, sausage is held in cooler for cur- 
ing overnight or longer. Mettwurst in 
beef rounds is tied in the middle to form 
pairs. 

Following curing, sausage is smoked 
at 80 to 90 degs. F. for 3 to 5 hours, de- 
pending on color desired. Product is 
held at room temperature for several 
hours and is then stored at 50 degs, until 
shipped. Storage in too cold a cooler is 
likely to result in fading. 

If desired, the meat may be chopped 
more finely by putting it in silent cutter 
fora short time. Braunschweiger mett- 
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wurst may be seasoned simply with 
pepper or some liver sausage seasoning 
may be used. 


USING PISTACHIO NUTS 


Pistachio nuts should not be ground 
too fine in making sausage or they 
eventually disappear. A sausage maker 
writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


I have noticed that pistachio nuts do not show 
up well in my sausage and loaf products. Can 
you suggest a remedy? 


The inquirer should be more careful 
in putting nuts through the grinder. If 
they are allowed to pass through more 
than once or twice they break up so fine 
that they cannot be distinguished in the 
meat mixture. They are largely used 











What Are Your Smoked 
Meat Shrinkage Costs? 


_ Shrinkage in smoking or cook- 
ing meats is a cost item that can- 
not be overlooked. This invisible 
cost plays an important part in a 
profit or loss statement. 


Hanging and shipping shrink- 
age as well as smoking or cooking 
shrink must also be figured. 


These shrinkage costs change 
whenever raw material prices 
change. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has 
compiled a table to assist the 
packer in approximating the cost 
of shrinkage in the production of 
smoked meats. This gives the cost 
~~ ewt. of — of weight 
oss at various levels of product 
prices. 


With this table, casual impres- 
sions as to cost differentials on 
smoking shrinkages may be 
checked with actual allowances 
necessary to cover this cost item. 
Subscribers may have this table 
by filling out and sending in the 
following coupon, accompanied by 
a 10c stamp. In larger quantities, 
please write for prices. 


The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me reprint on Smoked Meat 
Shrinkage Costs. 














BD ccccccvccccsscncsseccvetscesiégevecs 

NEE <n tbeicwnnsinagnwesesseesetasssesioss 

GP. veecccrsrscscecbives Po ccvccveee 
Enclosed find a 10c stamp. | 








for appearance so improper handling re- 
duces their value in product. 

Pistachio* nuts are sometimes run 
through the grinder with a small por- 
tion of the meat the last time it is 
ground. The nuts may also be added to 
meat ingredients in the mixer after 
grinding or chopping is completed or 
might be put in the silent cutter on the 
last revolutions. 


HOW TO MAKE MEAT GRAVY 


A South American meat packer asks 
for a formula for meat gravy. He 
writes: 

Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 

We are anxious to secure a standard formula for 
meat gravy. Can you supply us with this infor- 
mation? 


The usual practice is to take the meat 
stock, use enough flour to thicken and 
season to taste with salt and pepper. 

More specifically, a formula would be 
as follows for 1 gallon of gravy: 


8 ozs. drippings or melted fat 
5% ozs. flour 

4 qts. water or soup stock 

% cup salt 

1% teaspoon pepper. 


Gravy with a distinctive flavor could 
be developed by using additional sea- 
soning materials. The blend chosen 
could be obtained from reputable firms 
manufacturing ready prepared or spe- 
cially prepared seasonings. 

The quantities listed above can be in- 
creased to obtain any amount of fin- 
ished gravy. 


DRIED BEEF IN SAUSAGE 


An Eastern sausage manufacturer 
wants to know if dried beef trimmings 
can be utilized in sausage. He writes: 


Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


We have heard that dried beef trimmings are 
sometimes utilized in sausage. Is this good prac- 
tice? 


Dried beef trimmings can be used in 
making sausage, although they are not 
particularly suitable for this purpose. 
The meat is extremely dry and has little 
or no binding capacity. Only a very 
small quantity should be used in any 
sausage and then only with meats of 
good binding power. 

Dried beef scraps must be thoroughly 
soaked to remove salt and cooked until 
soft, trimmed of all gristle, ground and 
mixed with sausage meat. Not more 
than 3 or 4 Ibs. should be used to each 
100 Ibs. of meat. 
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FRESHNESS Bees 


Ne ie 


Essential for Your Product. . : /) 
TEXTURE ( 7 
Assured with ‘ Owe 


“AG, 
VILTER Air Conditioning .. . aE | 
Your customers respond to Color—Freshness—Fragrance and Texture as these EX) if 
ES 


qualities are reflected in YOUR particular product. The protector of these essential 
qualities is—Vilter Air Conditioning. 


Vilter Engineers delight in solving the difficult problems in Air Conditioning. So \ eo \) 





whether your need can be solved quickly by the new Vilter Mono Unit Air Con- ties 
ditioner, or whether it requires complete plant survey and installation, you'll profit Ors 
by Consulting Vilter, on Food Processing Air Conditioning. *) VG 


Vilter Compressors .. . 


The heart of every Air Condition- 
ing installation is the Compressor. 
The performance records of Vilter 
Compressors speak for the engi- 
neering skill and craftsmanship 
typical of all Vilter Equipment. 


Vilter Manufacturing 
Company Air Conditioning 


2115 South First Street Refrigeration... 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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REFRIGERATION 
Progress in 1937 


By WALTER JONES 


Asst. Director of Development, Carrier Corporation 


N OUTSTANDING accomplishment 
A of the year was the application 
of unit coolers of the brine spray type to 
large hog chill rooms. Installations have 
been made handling up to 3,000 hogs 
per day, using a 
multiplicity of brine 
spray units, each 
having an air han- 
dling capacity of 
10,000 cu. ft. per 
minute. 


Unit Coolers for 
Hog Chilling 


With these cold- 
diffusers, using 
controlled forced air 
circulation, chill- 
ing time is greatly 
reduced compared 
to ordinary bunker 
coils or spray deck cooling. The result- 
ant rapid chilling reduces the moisture 
removal from the carcass and holds the 
“shrinkage” to a low rate. Appearance 
of skin and cut surfaces of hogs under 
this rapid chilling is superior to that 
obtained under conditions using ordi- 
nary methods. 





WALTER JONES 


Improvement in sanitary conditions 
is especially noteworthy. Ceiling and 
walls are kept dry, even though the rela- 
tive humidity is 95 per cent or higher. 
In spite of clouds of moisture formed 
when loading the cooler, the rapid con- 
trolled circulation keeps rooms dry and 
prevents formation of mold, mildew and 
odors. Bacteria propagation is inhibited 
by the use of salt brine. 


No More Sour Hams 


The comparatively small size of these 
cold diffusers reduces space require- 
ments, and in many cases the extra 
height required for spray deck systems 
is a net gain. 


Reduction in “bone” temperature of 
the hog is accomplished so rapidly that 
“sour” hams are unknown with this 
system. In some instances, where chill- 
ing rates have been slow with bunker 
coils, the plant capacity so far as chill 
rooms are concerned has been doubled. 


Centrifugal Refrigeration 


Steam turbines have been applied for 
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many years to heat balance problems, 
and have been successful in producing 
low cost by-product power when driving 
electric generators and other equipment. 
Due to the choice of many types and 
their flexibility of operation, they fit 
admirably into the heat balance picture 
for each particular application. 


During the past year there has been 
developed the comparatively new appli- 
cation of the use of a turbine-driven 
centrifugal refrigerating machine, This 
presents unusual opportunities to obtain 
low cost power for refrigeration in the 
meat packing plant. By utilizing the 
newly developed low pressure ammonia 
condensing cycle this unit is fitted into 
the heat balance of plants like those in 
the packing industry where steam for 
processing and heating is used together 
with direct expansion ammonia refrig- 
eration. 

Plants have been installed using this 
combination of equipment which are 
saving many thousands of dollars yearly 
in operating cost. The unit is very flex- 
ible in its operation and is well adapted 
to fluctuating loads because the variable 
speed turbine is under automatic con- 
trol. Advantages of such equipment are 
as follows: 


Operating Advantages 


1.—Saving in Operating Costs.—Oper- 
ating costs are lowered because the unit 
has ideal characteristics for fitting into 
a satisfactory heat balance. Resulting 
power is a by-product of steam which is 
generated for processing and heating. 
Steam passed through the turbine con- 
tains no oil and is entirely suitable for 
process use. Less steam need be pro- 
duced because exhausts are not wasted. 


2.—Saving in First Cost.—Turbine- 
driven centrifugal refrigeration can be 
installed for less money than the com- 
bination of motor drive for refrigera- 
tion with power provided from turbo- 
generator sets. Also, steam boiler capac- 
ity requirements are reduced. 


3.—Well Adapted to Meat Packing 
Plants.—Unit can be used in connection 
with existing ammonia evaporators and 
piping and can be used in parallel with 
existing machines of the reciprocating 
type. It can also be used alone, displac- 
ing reciprocating compressors com- 
pletely. In either case machine operates 
under automatic speed control, thus 
conforming automatically to load re- 
quirements, with attendant increase in 
operating economy and reduction in 
cost of operating labor. 


4.—Operating Conditions Improved.— 
In this cycle of operation no oil comes 
in contact with the ammonia. When 
applied to existing plants oil which is 


already present in the system is gradu- 
ally eliminated, thus raising general 
efficiency of entire ammonia system. 
Full flooding of evaporators can be 
easily and safely accomplished, because 
return of liquid in suction lines can 
cause no damage with this equipment. 


The centrifugal machine is a compact 
unit occupying little space. Since there 
are very few rubbing parts and none 
within the compression element itself, 
the machine has a sustained efficiency 
and low maintenance cost over a long 
period of years. It is inherently suited 
to automatic regulation, which further 
contributes to its “overall efficiency. 


7 . e 
Steps in Refrigeration 
By ROGER SPRAGUE 
Baker Ice Machine Co., Inc. 


N THE field of refrigeration no de- 

velopment exceeds in importance the 
growing application in meat packing 
plants of equipment to closely regulate 
temperature and humidity in all spaces 
where meats are 
stored and proc- 
essed, 

Equipment such 
as brine spray 
units, which permit 
balancing the re- 
frigerating load, 
has made decidedly 
worth-while _sav- 
ings for the packer 
and has _ enabled 
him to turn out bet- 
ter products. 

Growing use of 
air conditioning 
equipment — in 
smokehouses, sau- 
sage kitchens, slaughtering rooms, offal 
departments, etc. — will enable the 
packer to further widen the spread be- 
tween costs and selling prices. Main- 
taining ideal conditions of temperature 
and humidity is more than an important 
development, therefore; it is a necessity 
in the progressive plant. 





ROGER SPRAGUE 


Application of specialized equipment 
to flexible refrigeration loads, reduction 
or elimination of power waste, and re- 
duction of hazards through use of auto- 
matic controls are other important de- 
velopments. 


Properly classed among recent im- 
portant advancements is an awakening 
of the smaller packer to the fact that if 
he is to secure the greatest profit from 
his business he must take advantage of 
improved equipment and methods to re- 
duce costs to a minimum and better the 
quality and sales appeal of his products. 


(More Progress on page 37) 
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| City State | 


Install the sensational new 


MOREHEAD LIQUIVATOR 


SAVE MONEY—IMPROVE QUALITY 


Here, at last, is the surest, safest method for owners 
of food processing plants to slash operating costs 
and improve the quality 
of their finished products, 
MOREHEAD LIQUI- 
VATORS provide con- 
tinuous drainage of cook- 
er coils, produce greatest 
heat transfer . . . step up 
production. Reclaim con- 
densation under pressure 
. . - save fuel. Assure 
steady temperatures... 
improve quality. Many 
exclusive features bring 
you trouble-free, lifetime 


performance. Mail cou- Morehead ee eee 
- : nitely to chee oiler evaporation 
pon T ( IDAY for details. against fuel consumption. 


MOREHEAD MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. NP, Detroit, Michigan 


Without obligation, I'd like the details of the new Morehead 
Liquivator. 


(] Send me literature on it. [1] Have your representative call. 


Name 





Address 
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GUARDIAN of PROFITS 


Refrigerator fronts in all special finishes, such 
as monel, chrome nickel steel, porcelain, etc. 


Refrigeration plants noted tor high efficiency 
prove every day that JAMISON-BUILT COLD 
STORAGE DOORS increase income by reducing 


outgo. Faster operation. tighter seal, modern im 
provements, and longer wear are the reasons 
For maximum profit, specify only JAMISON- 
BUILT DOORS. Free bulletin on -request. 
JAMISON COLD STORAGE Door Co. 


HAGERSTOWN. MD., U.S.A. 








Reynolds Improved Truck 


PNEUMATIC -TIRED 


Heavy loads go over 
“rough spots” with ease 
if Reynolds’ Pneumatic 
tires and ball-bearing 
casters are used. Quick- 
ly into elevators, on 
scales—anywhere, turn 
within their own length. 
Wide range standard 
sizes from 1200 to 3000- 
Ib, capacity. A wise 
plant investment. 







STANDARD SIZES 


LANSING COMPANY iictic&s 


Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis New York 
San Francisco Boston Philadelphia 


A COMPLETE LINE OF TRUCKS for PACKERS 














AIR CONDITIONING 


MEETS PACKING PLANT STORAGE NEEDS 


Naas Air Conditioning 
Fan Coolers provide a su- 
perior method for all food stor- 
age and processing. Available 
in ceiling suspended and floor 
mounted models of man 

and sizes, Niagara Fan ers 
solve any engineering 


require- 
ment. They preserve weight and 
value in fresh food by prevent- 
ing the cooling process from 
drying out the products. 


teatt 4 1 


Rep in princip 
cities. Address inquiries to 


NIAGARA 


BLOWER COMPANY 
6 E, 45th Street, New York City 
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REFRIGERATION 


Efficiency 


By J. L. ROSENMILLER 
York Mfg. Co. 


EAT packing with its diversified 

lines of operation has always 
been one of the most extensive users of 
refrigerating machinery. If packers’ 
activities during the past few years are 
an indication, they will soon be the 
most important users of refrigeration 
and the type of applications will range 
over a wide scale. 

The reasons for this are numerous. 
Great advances have been made in all 
departments of the meat plant, and 
many operations have been entirely 
changed. Naturally, quantity of steam 
required for certain process work is no 
longer the same as it has been in the 
past. 


Compressor Improvement 


One of the most important develop- 
ments in the last few years was the 
introduction of the motor-driven com- 
pressor. If the balance requires a steam- 
engine drive, a high economy engine of 
the uniflow type is considered. In all 
cases floor space is at a premium, since 
in most instances engine rooms hardly 
can be enlarged for installation of more 
machinery. 

In other words, we now see the high- 
speed, high-economy vertical ammonia 
compressor, which requires a minimum 
of floor space, in place of the low or 
medium-speed horizontal machine, 
which operates with low efficiency and 
requires much more floor space. As a 
driver, we have a synchronous motor 
or a uniflow steam engine instead of 
the Corliss engine or similar type. 

Packers who have not already re- 
placed old condensers with one of the 
shell and tube types will undoubtedly 
consider such a change within the next 
few years. 


Development Work Ahead 


The harmful effect of liquid ammonia 
in the suction gas, or liquid injections at 
machine suction, is now fully recognized 
by packer engineers. They can be 
counted upon as being already at work 
on schemes to trap the liquid and pump 
it to a place where it will be highly use- 
ful instead of dangerous and con- 
tributory to poor performance. 

As we view the application of re- 
frigeration at point of use, we can see 
no end to important development work. 


Unit Cooler Air Conditioning 


There is the spray type of air con- 
ditioning unit for rooms which are 
generally damp, wet and hard to con- 
trol. Such units properly selected and 
properly installed will do the job better 
than anything else and also dry out the 
room. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


In a room where drying must be 
guarded against a combination of coils 
and air unit in many cases will give 
unbelievably fine results in certain 
types of chill rooms. Air washers pro- 
vide separate and individual control of 
air motion, refrigeration, temperature 
and humidity—a combination of results 
hard to obtain with any other arrange- 
ment. 

We will hazard the guess that in the 
future there will be considerable work 
done along the line of “blast” or chill 
tunnels to quickly prechill certain prod- 
ucts. 


Other Improvements 


The imagination can hardly grasp the 
extent to which improvements can be 
made and savings effected through the 


- proper control of liquid ammonia feed. 


Float control should certainly be used. 
Liquid ammonia recirculation should be 
more extensively applied. 

Packers who have tried a float control 
arrangement on freezer room coils— 
making certain, however, that the coils 
were first properly arranged—know 
what real increases in efficiency are pos- 
sible where coils are properly built and 
where the ammonia feed is automat- 
ically controlled. 

Years ago, it was often said that the 
packer was interested in business of 
meat packing only as it applied to meat. 
That statement is not strictly true to- 
day. He knows that since refrigeration 


is such an important part of his busi- 
ness, and such a large part of his opera- 
tion, he can well afford to pay much 
attention to the refrigeration plant. 
Much more, in fact, than he at one time 
thought necessary. 


Savings With Refrigeration 


A lot of money can be saved in this 
department. The packer has also found 
that quality is tied up with refrigera- 
tion, and that he simply cannot maintain 
the quality of his products if his re- 
frigeration is not correctly applied. 

To sum up, the packer must have re- 
frigeration, for without it he could not 
operate. Since the refrigeration opera- 
tion is a very large one, the difference 
between economy and lack of economy 
amounts to a great deal of money. 
Therefore, he has every incentive to 
strive for higher economy — which 
means the use of modern and effective 
machines. To create a better market for 
his meat product he must improve qual- 
ity, and the proper application of re- 
frigeration will do that very thing in 
connection with most of his products 
today. 

Knowing these things, it is little 
wonder that we, as manufacturers of re- 
frigeration machinery, see an unlimited 
field for service to the meat packing in- 
dustry. By close cooperation with the 
industry we hope to justify the general 
acceptance that has been given our 
products. 








for Every Purpose 
in the Meat Packing Industry 


When you want accurate and dependable control for any 
process—steam heated hot water heaters—heating or 
air conditioning system—call in a Powers engineer. 
With 45 years of experience and offices in 45 
cities we are well qualified to help you. 
Telephone or write our nearest office. 
See your telephone directory. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2725 Greenview Ave., 

Chicago, II. 














POWERS 
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YOU MADE 
THIS SALE IN 
YOUR PLANT 








HE PAYS her money to the butcher. 
But this sale started in some pack- 
er’s plant. 
What happens in the plant can make 
—or lose—unnumbered sales in retail 


shops throughout the country. In your 
plant, inadequate control of important 
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variables in processing may cost you 
thousands of dollars in lost sales—and 
production expense. 


Today, more than ever, accurate, au- 
tomatic regulation of the variables, tem- 
perature and humidity, is vitally im- 
portant to product quality and ultimate 
sales. Uncontrolled temperature and hu- 
midity cause off-flavor and rancidity, 
bone sours and mold, shrivel and shrink. 
They endanger efficient operations and 
cancel out expected profits. 


These are some of the dollars-and- 
cents reasons why so many packers are 
installing Taylor Systems of Tempera- 
ture and Humidity Control in their 
plants. A Taylor System is accurate, eco- 
nomical and durable. It maintains tem- 
perature and humidity automatically, 


HEART of Taylor Systems of Temperature and Hu- 
midity Control, the Taylor ** Dubl-Duty”’ Fulscope 
Recording Controller. Adaptable to any type of reg- 
ulation. Automatically keeps dry-bulb and wet-bulb 
temperatures precisely where they should be. Two 
pens write hour-to-hour temperature and humidity 
records. Learn how the Taylor ‘* Dubl-Duty” Ful- 
scope Recording Controller can protect your products 
—and profits. 









at exactly the correct levels, protecting 
product quality and appearance, so im- 
portant in making your products sought 
after by customers at the butcher’s 
counter. 


For more than fifteen years Taylor 
engineers have worked closely with 
packers all over the country. They bring 
this experience with them when they 
survey your plant. Let them help you 
decide where a Taylor System of Tem- 
perature and Humidity Control can 
point the way to even more efficient op- 
eration. Consult a Taylor representative, 

: mn . ° 
or write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y. Plant also in Toronto, 
Canada. Manufacturers in Great Britain 
—Short & Mason, Ltd., London, England. 

Short & M Ltd., London, Eng 





Indicating # Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE, FLOW 
and LEVEL INSTRUMENTS 


The National Provisioner 








ARD futures market at Chicago was 


irregular during the past week, 
showing an easy tone early, strengthen- 
ing at midweek, and weakening again 
on Thursday. Factors in the market’s 
easiness early in the week were liquida- 
tion of January by longs, bearish stocks 
statistics, unsteadiness in hogs and 
larger hog receipts. The market firmed 
up later because of short covering, 
broader outside speculative absorption 
and an upturn in hogs. 

There was a moderate reaction in 
lard prices on Thursday on freer offer- 
ings by packers resulting from hog 
receipts overrunning advance estimates 
at practically all Western markets. 
Strength in grains stimulated a better 
investment demand which was mainly 
satisfied by warehouse interest sales in 
hedging accumulating stocks. The spec- 
ulative element showed little inclination 
to “bull” the market with swine receipts 
likely to expand. 

Definite indications of increasing lard 
stocks checked upturns during the week. 
Strength in cotton oil at times lent some 
support to the lard price level. Cash 
demand was reported satisfactory with 
export clearances for England and the 
Continent on a larger scale. Corn prices 
continued to advance and the corn hog 
ratio for the week ended December 25 
was 13.6 compared with 13.5 the previ- 
ous week and 9.4 last. 


Hog Receipts Increase 


Receipts of hogs at Western packing 
points last week totaled 333,300 head 
compared with 333,500 the previous 
week and 291,300 in the same week last 
year. 

The country’s attitude in marketing 
hogs probably will determine price trend 
in products. There is a feeling that 
present runs will not last very long but 
that there will be a considerable increase 
in marketings in the late spring and 
early next summer. 

Stocks of lard are increasing. Chi- 
cago supplies gained 9,561,934 lbs. dur- 
ing December, which was considerably 
above expectations, although the total 
lard holdings are only about 25 per cent 
of those of a year earlier. 

The average price of hogs at Chicago 
at the outset of the week was $7.80 
compared with $7.85 the previous week, 
$10.50 a year ago, $9.35 two years ago 
and $7.75 three years ago. Top hogs at 
Chicago at midweek were $8.50 for part 
load of fancy hogs, compared with $8.60 
last week. 

The average weight of hogs received 
at Chicago last week was 237 lbs. com- 
pared with 237 lbs. the previous week 
and 230 lbs. a year ago. The heavier 
weights and larger numbers of hogs 
arriving helped to bring about the in- 
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crease in the stocks. 

PORK.—Demand was fair and the 
market was steady at New York. Mess 
was quoted at $27.37% per barrel and 
family at $28.37% per barrel. 

LARD.—Demand was fair at New 
York and the market was firmer. Prime 
western was quoted at 8.75@8.85c; 
middle western, 8.75@8.85c; New York 
City in tierces, 842@8%c, tubs, 8% @ 
9c; refined continent, 9@9%c; South 
America, 94% @9%c; Brazil kegs, 94@ 
9%c, and shortening, 9%c in car lots, 
smaller lots, 10c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at the January price, 
loose lard, 32%c under January, and 
leaf lard, 35c under January. 

(See page 49 for later markets.) 

BEEF.—Demand was fair and the 
market was steady at New York. Fam- 
ily was quoted at $27.00 per barrel. 


Meat and Lard Stocks 


Meat stocks at the seven principal 
markets of the country increased less 
than 23,000,000 lbs. during December, 
which was the smallest December in- 
crease in 10 years. Stocks on hand were 
50,000,000 lbs. under those of December 
31 a year ago. Lard stocks increased 
about 9% million pounds and are less 
than one-third of those on hand at the 
beginning of the last calendar year. 
Stocks of skinned hams and pickled 
bellies showed the largest increase of 
the major cuts. Dry salt stocks in- 
creased approximately 6,000,000 Ibs. 

This situation in relation to storage 
stocks would seem to indicate that the 
industry is in an unusually good posi- 
tion to merchandise its product, to avoid 
speculative chances and to protect itself 
on fluctuating receipts and prices. 


Stocks at Chicago, Kansas City, 





Meat Imports S/ow Big INCREASE 


EARLY 14,000,000 lbs. more pork 
was imported into the United 
States during the first 11 months of 
1937 than was exported. Imports in the 
1937 period were nearly double those 
of a year earlier. Beef imports were 
slightly less than those of 1936, and 
were about 8 times as large as beef 
exports. 
In addition to imports in the form of 
meat, animals imported for slaughter 





in the 11 months of 1937 were well above 
those of the 1936 period. Live hog im- 
ports totaled 86,365 head compared with 
68,059 head in the 1936 period. Cattle 
and calves for slaughter totaled 486,- 
662 head, 100,000 more than in the 11 
months of 1936. 

Imports and exports of meats for the 
11 months of 1937 compared with the 
first 11 months of 1936 are reported as 
follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Nov., Nov., 11 mos., 11 mos., 
1937. 1936, 1937. 1936. 
Pork— 
BS NUM . eirar oisiia WAG Ga ue are inte. ckcare 6 oe 8 981,127 966,897 19,747,083 11,048,494 
Hams, shoulders & bacon.................. 3,277,446 2,734,480 44,139,738 22,524,454 
Pork, pickled, salted & other.............. 602,183 213,078 5,680,784 2,476,536 
WOE GE aivcesenpscccdsccescsccéancass 4,860,756 3,914,455 69,567,605 36,049,484 
Beef and Veal— 
PE EE 9.89004b040b5.000600c¥ennsvensesd 412,466 226,153 4,247,563 8,771,991 
WE, CED Sik nnn 00ed scat cnenteveusaeseees 8,727 4,741 180,776 96,344 
Beef & veal, pickled or cured.............. 9,318 146,038 1,663,653 2,000,705 
a EE Wandceetewosanrsdenedaseousieas 6,968,411 8,702,750 84,731,726 86,000,609 
po rer err 7,398,922 4,079,682 90,823,718 91,869,631 
EXPORTS. 
Pork— 
ON, CRIN in56:0:0'00:5:545 004000 cosas 12,642 20,047 146,330 151,027 
Fresh, loins & other 674,285 748,354 3,149,506 2,366,029 
Cumberland & Wiltshire sides.............  seeeees 17,081 42,353 450,585 
TI BH Gs oo vic cccesecccwsiysess 4,900,706 4,216,107 35,778,793 89,795,659 
BROGE: cccecccestecssccsccsczsevececenesscs 299,324 269,504 2,368,298 8,868,494 
DRE ica ccicesarnswesosestetacvenesanes 1,359,469 667,508 7,936,838 10,136,754 
EE ee cecennedeedkksssesesneaecnesaeen 546,808 882,764 6,553,849 7,015,586 
I TUTE in 6-09. 6:0'9.9:0:0:0:0. 0:0. 8.08 30:8.0600000% 7,793,234 6,821,365 55,975,967 63,784,134 
ND «icin 600 600.08: 6-0:06006:00 0000000000. 60000805 18,467,154 9,663,126 114,682,659 102,695,623 
Beef and Veal— 
SE Be I a:8 0:64 0'00:0'4:9'4103 950g tees 230,669 222,835 4,126,875 3,858,192 
BONE CUIOD  o.00 4 0:96 0050:6:0 000ic cin case aveiseees 260,913 597,090 5,066,752 7,801,068 
EE, SUI oo t:0h9'09)4'0 4 oainine ig nin.ee den one ee 213,527 200,794 2,616,841 1,773,013 
tee TREE Bi: VO 0 0.0:6:00 sanccesaccvescs 705,109 1,020,719 11,810,468 13,432,273 
Sausage— 
BORNREE pcccccrasceterececsccessvetesevee 154,453 210,905 2,476,173 2,092,896 
Sausage ingredients ....ccccccvesccsvscces 118,704 233,735 1,201,921 1,913,810 
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Pork Department 
PROFITS 


depend on how you operate the. pork 
division of your plant. So important is 
this activity that this whole 360-page 
volume is devoted to discussion of the 
problems which come up in pork pack- 
ing—practical solutions that make for 


greater efficiency in operation. 


KNOW YOUR COSTS — Particular 
emphasis has been laid on figuring of 
tests, which plays such an important 
part in pork operations. 100 pages of 
tables showing results of actual tests 
are a guide to the packer who wants to 


know how his product will figure out. 


Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day-to-day problem, 
requiring not only constant study of markets, but also application of 
the results of this study to daily operations in the plant. “PORK 
PACKING” tells you how to match your output to the market de- 
mand. 


For the Sausage Manufacturer 
Chapter XIV: Stuffingthe Casings—Handling large sausages—Smoke- 


house temperatures—Use of cookers and vats—Avoiding mold and 
discoloration—Trimmings—Curing—Mixing—Chopping and stuff- 
ing—Casings—Surface mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost account- 
ing—Sausage formulas—Manufacturing instructions—Container 
specifications—Preparing boiled hams—Making baked hams. 


The sooner you order your copy the sooner you'll profit, ORDER NOW! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 


The National Provisioner 








Omaha, St. Louis, East St. Louis, St. 
Joseph and Milwaukee, on December 
31, 1937, with comparisons as compiled 
by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


in ham and pork shipments was at- 


‘tributed to Christmas trade, lard ex- 


ports were at a comparatively high level 
in October, November and December. 


Hog Cut-Out Results 


LIGHTLY better product values and 
hog costs averaging somewhat lower 


Dec. 31, Nov. 30, _—-Dee. 31 Exports of American hog lard to than a week ago resulted in cut-out 
° » ; ‘4 

‘37. ‘37. "36. Cuba in November were the heaviest losses below those of last week on all 

Total 8.P. ; ‘ for any month since the signing of the but the heaviest average of hogs shown 
meats ....... 96,185,660 82,855,280 157,846,587 _U. S.-Cuban reciprocal trade agreement, on the test on this page. 

Total D.S. totaling 5,387,844 lbs. as against 3,791,- Demand was strong throughout the 
meats ........ 17,752,577 11,771,098 18,848,425 : : 

Other cut meats. 13,801,977 9,978,013 20,552,833 841 Ibs. during October and 3,215,000 four-day period of the current week at 


Total all meats.127,240,214 104,604,341 197,247,795 


P.S. lard....... 20,012,218 9,431,211 85,939,453 being rather scarce and most packers 
Other lard...... 9,252,304 6,667,646 12,711,860 looking for good butchers weighing 230 
29 9 29 sr 
Total lard...... 29,264,522 16,098,857 98,651,313 lbs. and under. There was good demand - 
oe for the lighter averages of pork cuts and 
SS ae 18,721,675 18,244,161 37,014,692 : , 
S.P. skinned CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS much weakness in spots on the heavier 
hams ........ 37,691,260 32,118,466 51,898,518 : i m 
8.P. bellies..... 31,837,797 26,219,023 46,416,362 Stocks of meat and lard on hand in — a 
S.P. picnics .... 7,882,228 6,220,580 22,265,653 Chicago are reported as of January 1, Receipts at the seven principal mar- 
D.S. bellies .... 9,946,959 6,276,427 11,745,570 1938: kets for the four-day period totaled 
D.S. fat backs.. 7,452,619 5,265,948 6,237,719 Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan. 1, 286,700 head compared with 239,200 a 
1938, 1937. 1937. week ago and 300,700 a year ago when 
Pork, bbls. ...... 11,494 8,278 15,385 yeceipts included many unfinished hogs 
P.S. lard, Ibs....16,318,769 7,288,878 75,342,959 P A 
aan tn” wanclene aaetes teas. 6 anid pigs, forced Gn the manne, for 16k 
Other lard, Ibs.. 4,810,282 4,333,239 5,186,732 h k at $8.45 
D.S. Cl. Bellies. 3,901,895 2,049,022 4,460,128 Of ao we verte © pny sees . Anes 
PORK AND LA D.S, Cl. Bellies?. 44,042 86,370 34,000 paid on Wednesday wi -00 paid for 
RD EXPORTS D.S. Rib Bellies'. 99,900 76,271 420,577 +a part load of fancy hogs. Closing top 
Increased volume of shipments of va Sh. Cl. Sidest = 2,500 1,600 4,600 was $8.40, light hogs weighing 210 Ibs. 
lard and pork to foreign countries gave Mths PAKS: 9 955,908 1,845,616 2,498,258 down, all selling close to the top and 
the export branch of the packing in- os. shlars., Ibs. 69,699 78,123 80,394 190 lbs. down commanding top prices. 
dustry a more hopeful note during the  §8.P. hams, Ibs... 9,037,609 8,620,518 19,245,473 Good butchers weighing up to 300 lbs. 
$ s S.P. Sknd. hams, 
closing months of 1937. Foreign buyers 7 esepaianearnd 18,986,372 16,036,645 25,098,616 moved at $7.30 to $7.90 at the close. 
were finding it possible to purchase more © g_p. pellies, Ibs..14,030,439 11,245,612 23,456,686 These hog prices reflected trade demand 
lard, hams and other products at lower 8.P. picnics, S.P. for light cuts and little disposition to 
prices prevailing during this period. Den ene’, .8,582,674 2,869,311 12,037,895 follow price advances on cuts of any 
Lard exports during 1987, totaling ae. Shldrs, Ibs.. ........ 1,000 15,000 weight. 
around 132,000,000 lbs., topped 1936 ex- Tha “US MPA" 4 o55 065 5,199,884 13,068,082 The test on this page is worked out 


ports of 112,168,000 lbs. by almost 20,- 
000,000 lbs. Cured pork exports of 
around 54,000,000 Ibs. compared with 
46,533,641 Ibs. in 19386. While the spurt 


Ibs. in November, 1936, 





Total cut meats, 
lbs. 


ovevecces 58,266,298 47,749,452 100,419,654 


1Made since Oct. 1, 1937. 
?Made before Oct. 1, 1937. 





Chicago for good light hogs, this kind 


on the basis of live hog and green prod- 
uct prices at Chicago during the first 
four days of the current week, with 
representative costs and credits. 
























































HOW SHORT FORM HOG CUTTING TEST RESULTS ARE FIGURED 
(Hog prices and product values based on THe NaTionaL Provisioner DatLy Market Service, cutting 
percentages taken from actual tests in Chicago plants.) 
Per Cent Price ‘Value Per Cent Price Value Per Cent Price Value 
live per per cwt. live per per cwt. live per per cwt. 
wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive wt. Ib. alive 
? 180-220 lbs. 220-260 Ibs. 260-300 Ibs. 
a TN so Sy be oe was 14.00 149 $ 2.09 13.70 13.8 $ 1.89 13.40 12.6 $ 1.69 
INE aia arinacatareis'e «  vacele aio tiees 5.70 11.6 66 5.40 11.0 -59 5.10 9.9 .50 
eS eee 4.00 14.0 .56 4.00 14.0 56 4.00 14.0 .56 
EONS CRIGES IN) ooo vie ccccesces 9.80 14.3 1.40 9.50 13.5 1.28 9.00 13.0 1.17 
eR ees ire ria 11.00 15.6 1.72 9.70 13.4 1.30 3.10 12.3 88 
RPE Racoon aversive b Gachadunems. See tos ides 2.00 9.6 19 9.90 9.3 .92 
PIN op iicecawe cen Gar eee meee 1.00 5.5 .06 3.00 6.1 18 5.30 7.8 Al 
Peed: I SOMES oo o.oo 0 ose cees 2.50 6.1 15 3.00 6.1 18 3.30 6.1 .20 
ey eee ee 2.10 7.5 16 2.20 7.5 Pe hj 2.10 7.5 16 
ae. a. 12.80 7.9 1.01 11.60 7.9 92 10.20 7.9 81 
Ore re 1.60 10.3 16 1.60 10.3 16 1.50 10.3 15 
NN TE OCCT 3.00 6.8 .20 2.80 6.8 19 2.70 6.8 18 
Feet, tails, neckbones............ 2.00 nee .09 2.00 néewe .09 2.00 weet .09 
ST Se Ore ee 35 as ? .35 aes seu 35 
TOTAL YIELD AND VALUE...69.50 $ 8.61 70.50 $ 8.05 71.50 $ 7.57 
Cost of hogs per cwt.......... $ 8.27 $ 7.96 $ 7.69 
Condemnation loss............. .04 .04 .04 
Handling & overhead.......... .56 52 48 

TOTAL COST PER CWT ALIVE $ 8.87 $ 8.52 $ 8.21 

WOT Als VRROEe 6-60eneescesees 8.61 8.05 7.57 
ng ee ee Srarer re 26 AT . 64 
SOG OP bs i558 Sacre sewtian 52 1.13 1.79 
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Increase 


LOAF SALES 


Aiseusann STUFFER 
shown enables placing of 
a Visking, or other type 
cellulose casing, around a 
























Luxury Liver Chicken loaf after cooking. Better 
Loaf Loaf Loaf keeping-qualities, improved 
appearance, and perma- 

. nent identification assured. 

Pullman loaves or Stuff er Casing adheres to surface 


small hams produced 
in sizes 02L-E, 1-0-E, 


of loaf preventing mold or 
slime between wrapper and 


Made of Stain- 4 % 
less Steel with “a 


contents. 
02S-E, or 02G-E, may Cast Alumi- 
be inserted into 414- num Base 
inch High Stretch 
Casings by using our Manufactured in two sizes. 
new Stuffer No. 2. No. 1 for 334” casing 
Ask for particulars. No. 2 for 414” casing 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


EvuroPgAN REPRESENTATIVES : R. W. Bollans & Co.. 6 Stanley St., Liver- 

pool & 12 Bow Lane, London—AUSTRALIAN AND NEW ZEALAND REPRE- 

SENTATIVES : Gollin & Co., Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Cana- 

DIAN REPRESENTATIVE: C. A, — & Co., Ltd., 189 Church St., 
oronto. 











Are your customers 
demanding higher quality? 


GET IT from JOURDAN! 


Meet your customer’s demands quickly and easily 
at no extra cost ... with the JOURDAN PROC- 
ESS COOKER! Repeat the same fine quality sau- 
sage batch after batch ... bring co/or under control 
and watch your sales jump. 








The JOURDAN method of sausage cooking guar- 
antees exclusive results ... there can be no over- 





Manufactured under the following patents: No. 1,690,449 cooking, no undercooking ; no burst or tangled 
dated Nov. 6, 1928, and No. 1,921,231 dated Aug. 8, 1933. sausage. Regulated cooking is uniform always! 
Other Patents Pending. 


Order your JOURDAN COOKER now ... elimi- 
Sere oe sania + pea Sater Sot nate bothersome and timely handling operations. 
will meet your particular requirements. ake : 
advantage of liberal trial privileges now in Start production on the sausage your customers 
effect. Write for further information. would like to have! Send for complete details. 


' JOURDAN PROCESS COOKER 


Jourdan Process Cooker Co., 814-32 W. 20th St., Chicago, III nl 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS 


Exports of provisions originating in 
the United States and Canada from At- 
lantic and Gulf ports: 





Week Week Nov. 1 

ended ended 1937 to 

Dec. 31, Jan. 2, Dec. 31, 

1937 9 1937. 
BACON AND HAM. 

To M Ibs. M Ibs. M ths. 
United Kingdom 4,882 3,580 22.817 
Continent er Nae <a wks 423 
West Indies enna 34 6 118 
Other Countries ......... tees a 36 

WN ap saw heo ser eseen 4,916 3.586 23,394 

LARD. 

M Ibs M Ibs M Ibs 

United Kingdom 2.050 1,691 80,324 
CNG bs ccseiccsceeccs 75 173 3,593 
Sth. and Ctl. America. 48 Sanacate 733 
West Indies ........ 355 11 2,502 
Other Countries Si amine 1 &3 
Total 3,128 1,876 37,235 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Bacon and 
Pork, Ham Lard, 


From bbls. M ibs. M Ibs. 
New York Raa iene 223 1,511 
Boston ... : eaten 109 6 
New Orleans ..... asaokw, © Seaeeeame 394 
W. St. John ° vs alec 3,411 976 
Halifax ‘ ae 1,172 241 
Total week ....... aie erie 4,916 8,128 
Previous week Seles Mees 3,948 8.958 
2 weeks ago. alee 4,562 8,275 
Cor. week 1936 Saen laa 3,586 1,876 

SUMMARY NOV. 1, 1937 TO DEC. 31, 1937. 
1937. 1936. 
Pork, M lbs......... 12 
Bacon and Ham, M Ibs..... 20,581 
Lard, M Ibs.. 23,987 





MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK 


For week ended December 31, 1937: 


Point of Amount 
origin. Commodity. Ibs 
Canada—Fresh chilled pork cuts........... 1,730 
—Smoked bacon ..........ssee+++- 4,525 
—Fresh chilled beef livers. Pawson 170 
—Sausage . aera ena seinetee eases 765 
Fresh frozen ham....... praRiwers.a 21,037 
Czechoslovakia—Cooked ham in tins........ 1,606 
Denmark—Cooked ham in tins............. 6,477 
England—Veal and tongue paste in jars.... 376 
Bouillon cubes pdiehemeneeebece 10,000 
France—-Liverpaste in tins........... 5,034 
—Cooked tripe in tins............... 875 
Holland—Cooked ham in tins ua coeaine ae 
—Smoked ham draisiaid 6: inte easier aid 
Hungary—Cooked ham in tins..... .--.- 190,363 
Italy—Smoked ham ...... Gre ate Ske eee) 
DINED iki centres cet karan etusetawns 7.785 


—Salami . vads.ceweseesvieces 
Latvia—Cooked ham in tins 
Lithuania 


Poland 


Fresh frozen pork 
Cooked ham in tins.. 
Salami ‘ are 
Cooked pork loins in tins 
Tinned luncheon meat 
Smoked bacon 


Fresh frozen pork cuts............ p 
—Dry salt pork cuts 


Rumania—Cooked ham in tins............. 


CANADIAN BRANDED BEEF 


Beef branded in Canada during No- 
vember, 1937, totaled 2,325,245 lbs. com- 
pared with 3,173,515 lbs. in the same 
month of 1936. For the eleven months of 
1937 the amount branded totaled 34,- 
513,475 lbs. against 41,159,959 lbs. in 
1936 period. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 








FUTURE PRICES 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1937. 


LARD— 

Open. High. Low Close. 
ee Oa oo 8.07%4b 
Jan. 8.00 8.10 8.00 8.10ax 
BE: nce tates ~“anbesht-" © demses 8.37%b 
May . 8.6214 8.67% 8.62 8.6714-65 
July . 8.72% 8.77% 8.72% 8.77% 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1938. 

Holiday. No market. 
MONDAY, JANUARY 3, 1938. 
LARD— 
Jan. - 8.05 8.10 8.0214 8.07%-10 
WK occ SC hice. 6. nc 8.35b 
May . 8.65 8.67% 8.6214 8.65b 
July ... 8.72% 8.77% 8.7214 8.77%ax 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 4, 1938. 








LARD— 
Jan. - 8.02% 8.12% 8.00 8.121%4b 
Mar. ... 8.35 8.45 8.35 8.45b 
May . 8.65 8.77% 8.65 8.77%) -T5 
July . 8.75 8.87% 8.75 8.871%4b 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 5, 1938. 
LARD— 
Jan. . 8.15 8.20 8.15 8.20ax 
Mar. ... 8.60 8.60 8.57% 8.57% 
May ... 8.82%4-85 8.87% 8.8214 8.85 
July ... 8.97% 9.00 8.9714 9.00 
ee a 9.0714 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 6, 1938. 
LARD— 
Jan. - 8.12% 8.25 8.12% 8.25 
Mar. ... 8.52% 8.75 8.52% 8.75 
May ... 8.77% 8.97% 8.75 8.9714ax 
July - 8.921% 9.17% 8.90 9.15ax 
WU: sé%ceeean  “eeaeee. aaimeem 9.25b 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 7, 1938. 
LARD— 
Jan. 8.45 8.32% 8.45b 
MAP. .2% 8.90 8.82% 8.90b 
May . 9.02%-05 9.10 9.00 9.10b 
July ... 9.22% 9.25 9.15 9.25b 
BOP. sccicccsce  cooces s00cee 9.40b 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. 


No futures quoted on Clear Bellies this 
week. 


were 


DECEMBER HOGS HEAVY 


Hogs sold at the five large markets 
of the country during December aver- 
aged heavier than in December, 1936, 
but the average cost was lower. The 
weight increase ranged from 2 lbs. at 
E. St. Louis to 38 lbs. at Omaha. 
Weights and costs reported by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics were 
as follows: 

Average Weight. 


Dec. 37. Dec. '36. Average Cost. 





Ibs. Ibs. Dec. '37. Dec. ’36. 
CRICK. «00 c00000 235 226 $7.90 $9.96 
Kansas City ......231 213 7.66 9.60 
OmaARS 2.6. ccccvees 238 200 7.57 9.45 
BW. Bt. Tee vices 224 222 7.97 9.98 
St. PEW snicccceon 230 213 7.55 9.60 


CANADIAN STORAGE STOCKS 


Stocks of meat in Canada: 


Dec. 1, Nov. 1, 5-yr. 
1937. 1937. Dec. av. 
BOE cccvccsvenne 28,625,374 25,678,698 24,338,154 
TEE cece suceceus 4,163,384 4,349,873 3,516,732 
er 32,655,706 26,378,896 30,411,658 
Mutton & lamb.. 5,042,780 3,402,262 6,731,098 


CASH PRICES 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
January 6, 1938. 


REGULAR HAMS. 











Green. *s.P. 
18% 19 
17% 18 
16% 16% 
15% 16 
15% - 
BOILING HAMS. 
Green. *3.P 
15 
15 
15% 
SKINNED HAMS. 
Green. *S.P 
17% 18 
16% 17 
) 15% 
14% 15 
13% 18% 
13 13 
12% 12% 
3 12 
11% 11% 
11% 11% 
PICNICS. 
Green. *s.P. 
8, eee ee eee 12% 12% 
Bee Sere 11% 11 
a rere 10% 10% 
TO-1s cc ccccccccccccvccces 10 104 
TBHBS.. 0:0. 6:010:0:0:0:0:60:0.69:6 60.660 10 10% 
Short Shank 4c over. 
BELLIES. 
(Square cut seedless) 
Green. *D.C. 
eee a ee 18% 19 
ee 17% 18% 
DEER v0 bicevcstveversecen ee 16% 17 
WB-B4 wcccccccccsccvccceses 14% 15% 
DED a-0-¥:0.005 0p 0s ov tueces'ee 13% 15 
GPRS siasersnexoniceoutotios 12% 14% 
‘ *Quotations represent No. 1 new cure. 
D. 8. BELLIES. 
Clear. Rib. 










BEE ov ccawetne es 6eaeeews 8 
SEE cvanetestereeeewsiges 9% 
SEED wedveccewnv ses. caed ens cyeeinesaveseeures 10 
SI .in'k-sosietwwebe nad eee alsa eee eae eam 10% 
DODD ones vacwearentavecvewséoenvebesvens ° 10% 

OTHER D. 8. MEATS. 
Extra Short Clears 9%4n 
Extra Short Ribs 9%4n 
Regular Plates 8 
Clear Plates ......-..ssse0e 4- 6 _ 
Jowl Butts ...... 7% 
Green Square Jow . 9% 
Green Rough Jowls.......... 7% 
LARD. 

Prime Steam, cash.........eeeeeeeeeeereees 8.30n 
Prime Steam, loose... .....-. eee cece eeeeeeee 8.05b 
Neutral, in tierCeB..... 2... eeeeeeeeeeerenee 10.00n 
Raw Leak ..ccccccccccccccscvcccccccccecess 8.00n 





CHICAGO PROV. SHIPMENTS 


Provision shipments from Chicago for 
the week ended January 1, 1938, were 
as follows: 


Week Previous Same 

Dec. 31. week. week '36 
Cured meats, Ibs.10,903,000 11,813,000 7,436,000 
Fresh meats, Ibs.44,254,000 46,411,000 35,208,000 
Lard, Ibs. ..ccee 3,550,000 8,228,000 1,643,000 
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RENDERING COOKERS ... DRYERS 


Sturdy Construction... All Modern Features 


¢ DIRECT MOTOR DRIVE * ALL-WELDED SHELL 
¢ HERRINGBONE REDUCER ¢ JACKETED HEADS 


Forty years’ experience is your guarantee of complete 
satisfaction, perfect operation and Jowest costs. Equip- 
ment available with any type of drive, in sizes from 4’x7’ 
to 5’x16’. Manufactured by International Engineering 
Works, Inc. Write for complete details! 


KEATING EQUIPMENT CO. KEEBLER ENGINEERING CO. 


30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 1636 WEST 63rd ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 











NOW — Ground By-Products 
with no oversize Bone Particles 


5 








WILLIAMS VIBRATING SCREEN 







BUCKET 
ELEVATOR 
~ 


G OVERSIZE 


«—-BiN 
ror 
FINISHED 
PRODUCT 














Dependable 

“Williams” 
GRINDER 

end VIBRATING 
SCREEN does 

the work 

By first grinding material then taking out the “fines’’ with the posi- 

tive drive Vibrating Screen and the oversize returned for regrinding 

—only material of proper fineness passes into the finished product bin. 

Write for illustrated Bulletins 


Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co. 
2708 North Ninth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 



















ak 2 me 


‘ WWALARUSaw 


= PATENT CRUSHERS GRINDERS SHREDDERS 











A Complete Line of “VELVET DRIVE” Machinery Equipment for 
PACKERS and RENDERERS 


including the latest ge of Jack- 
eted Head MELTERS, as illus- 
trated. Inquiries appreciated and 
literature gladly furnished. 






Sizes from 3’x7' 
to 5’x12’ 


PACKERS and RENDERERS MACHINERY 


Division RED WING MOTOR CO. Red Wing, Minn. 
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Reduces Cooking Time 
one-third to one-half! 















SAVES STEAM, 
POWER, LABOR 


CUTS RENDERING moisture content readily. Low 
COSTS-Grinds fats, operating cost. Big Savings! In- 
bones, carcasses, creases melter capacity. Sizes 
viscera,etc.-allwith and types to meet every require- 
— facility. Re- ment. Write for Bulletins. 
uces everything to 

uniform fineness. MITTS & MERRILL 
Ground product Builders of Machinery Since 1854 
gives up fat and 1001-51 S. Water St., Saginaw, Mich. 



































°“*JAY BEE’’ 


Grinds meat scrap, 
fish scrap, tankage, 
cracklings, dried 
bone, fertilizer in- 
gredients, etc., at 
a lower cost per ton 
than any other 
grinding equip- 
- ment. 

All Steel Construction. Practically indestructible. 

Delivers finely finished, uniform product in one continu- 
ous operation without use of cage mills, scre-ns or 
elevators. Sizes: 12 h.p. to 100 h.p. 


Handles to 12% grease—25% moisture. Capacities to four tons 
an hour. 





Write for grinding facts, prices, terms, etc. 


J.B. SEDBERRY, INC., Dept. 96, Franklin, Tenn. 














ch STEDMAN 





2snc HAMMER MILLS 


Cut Grinding Costs—insure more uniform 
grinding — reduce power consumption and main- 
tenance expense—provide instant accessibility. 
Stedman’s extreme sectional construction saves 
cleaning time. Nine sizes—5S to 100 H.P,— 
capacities 500 to 20,000 lbs. per hr. Write for 
catalog No. 302. 













FOUNDRY and. 
MACHINE WORKS 





504 INDIANA AVE., AURORA. ‘INDIANA, U.S.A. Founded 1834 
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TALLOW—There was a little more 
activity and a slightly firmer trend 
in tallow at New York during the first 
week of 1938. It was estimated that 
about 250,000 Ibs. of extra changed 
hands at 6c, delivered, or unchanged 
from previous sales. There were uncon- 
firmed reports of some business at 
6%c. It was learned that there had 
been sales of tallow, slightly better 
than extra, at 6%c from New York 
for Georgia. Offerings were not press- 
ing and there was more soaper interest 
in the market. Consumers showed no 
disposition to come up in their ideas, 
however. 


At New York, special was quoted at 
5c; extra, 6@6%c, delivered, and 
edible, 7c nominal. 


South American tallow at New York 
continued quiet and relatively too high. 
No. 1 was quoted at 4%c, cif. New 
York; No. 2, 4%c, c.if., and edible, 
4.95c, c.i.f. 


Tallow futures on the New York 
Produce Exchange were moderately 
active. March traded at 6.20 to 6.17 
and the trend was slightly better. 


There was no London tallow auction 
this week. At Liverpool, Argentine 
beef tallow, January shipment, was 6d 
higher on the week at 22s 6d. Austral- 
ian good mixed, January shipment, was 
unchanged at 21s 3d. 


Market for tallow at Chicago was 
quiet during the past week but prices 
were steady. Tank of No. 3 tallow sold 
late last week at 43sc, Midwest point; 
car of prime sold at 6%c, Chicago. Tank 
No. 1 tallow sold Monday at 5c, Cincin- 
nati, and tank special at 5%4c, Cincin- 
nati. Two tanks off-prime tallow sold 
Tuesday at 6c, Chicago. Two tanks 
fancy tallow sold at 6%c, Midwest 
point, from outside. Big consumer still 
bidding 6c, Chicago and Cincinnati for 
prime; producers asking 6%4c. Edible 
tallow was offered Tuesday at 6%c, 
Cincinnati, but unsold. Chicago quota- 
tions, loose basis, on Thursday were: 


PESO 6:6 s0g:00e sav edtas@nnweosane 6% @6% 
RE wai cvieeecccsuswuweessqeees 6% @6% 
SGN ccnicccccsussesensnedeeeed 6% @6% 
ME SIO oieccseceteccteeeseesses 5% @5% 
Pe pens ah ecauesevasiceseucagens® 4% @5 


STEARINE—The market was rather 
quiet but firmer in tone in New York. 
Oleo was quoted at 74 @T7%%4c, plant, 
or 4c better than the previous week. 


The market was quiet and steady at 
Chicago with oleo quoted at 64%@6%e. 

OLEO OIL—Demand was moderate 
at New York following the holidays and 
prices were unchanged to %ec lower 
than during the previous week. Extra 
was quoted at 94% @10c; prime, 8% @9c, 
and lower grades, 7142@8c. 


Demand was moderate at Chicago 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


and the market was off %@lc. Extra 
was quoted at 9'éc. 


(See page 49 for later markets.) 


LARD OIL—Interest was routine at 
New York and the market was without 
quotable change. No. 1 was quoted at 
8%c; No. 2, 8%c; extra, 10%c; extra 
No. 1, 9%c; extra winter strained, 11c; 
prime edible, 12%, and inedible, 11%c. 


NEATSFOOT OIL—Demand was 
quiet at New York but the market was 
steady and unchanged. Cold test was 
quoted at 17%c; pure, 11%c; prime, 
llc; extra, 944c, and extra No. 1, 9c. 


GREASES—A fair turnover was re- 
ported in greases at New York, with 
4%c and 4%c paid for yellow and 
house. Demand subsequently subsided 
and best bids were at 4%c. Buying in- 
terest in the market appeared to be 
mostly from dealers rather than from 
soapers. However, producers were 
rather firm in their ideas as they were 
well sold up for January and possibly 
early next month. A slightly better 
tone in tallow and other commodities 
aided sentiment in the grease markets. 
There is a disposition to look for better 
demand in the future as stocks must 
be replaced. 


At New York, choice white grease 
was quoted at 7%c; yellow and house, 
4% @4'éc, and brown, 3% @4c. 


Market for greases at Chicago was 
somewhat quiet. Tank good quality 15 
acid yellow grease sold early this week 
at 4%c, Cincinnati. There was a bid 
of 4%c, Chicago, for very good yellow 
grease on Wednesday to cover short 
sale. Couple tanks choice white grease 
sold Wednesday at 6%c, Chicago; bid- 
ding 6c on Thursday and 4c Cincinnati 
for brown grease. Chicago quotations, 
loose basis, on Thursday were: 


CGRRS GS GIONIG . o.ve ccc cau eiecdviwcead 6 @6% 
R=“WEES GEURRG: oc cccecweecccesccvcescccce teen 
Ne Tr ee ee ee @5 
Tallow Grenes, 10-16 C.0.8...6:66:000: 08 s0sviee 4%@4% 
Yellow grease, 15-20 f.f.a....cccccccsvece @4% 
BYOWN GTORSS oc ccrcvccccvccccoccscevces sO eee 


ANIMAL FAT EXPORTS 


Exports of animal fats and oils dur- 
ing November, 1937, are reported as fol- 
lows: 





Quantity, 
Ibs. Value. 
OU, aint te scatiesensun 762,489 $ 95,605 
ee ere 355,007 46,468 
Se IN os :i''s-0 ca Seasc ee 88,045 7,924 
Oleomargarine ........scc0e 9,658 1,328 
og) 153,408 19,210 
Cooking fat, not lard...... 224,605 25,100 
MD sien taahideesecss eae 18,313,746 1,980,307 
es, GED, we 0-6i0 60h teen 15,805 2,456 
Tallow, inedible ........... 1,984 195 
Other fats and greases..... 813,877 24,695 
Grease stearine _ 40,667 1,676 
Neatsfoot oil . 82,103 11,148 
Gelatine ...... 12,191 5,120 
Oleic acid ... 14,143 1,504 
SUNNY BOND beens ccesrcees 4,806 830 


BY-PRODUCTS MARKETS 


Chicago, January 6, 1938. 

By-products markets show a little 

more activity with sales of some prod- 

ucts on a considerable scale and at some 
price improvement, 


Blood 


Blood market stronger and quoted at 


$3.10@3.15, Chicago. 
Unit 
Ammonia. 


Unground ...ccccccccccccccccecs oneuned $3.10@3.15 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
Market stronger. Second grade 6 to 
10% product quoted at $3.00 & 10c, 
Chicago. 


Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. . .$3.10@3.15 & 10c 
Unground, 6 to 10%, choice @3.25 & 10¢ 
@2.50 


Packinghouse Feeds. 
Market active at quoted prices. 


Carlots, 

Per ton. 
Digester tankage meat meal, 60%....$ @50.00 
Meat and bone scraps, 50%.......+++ @45.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding........+.++ @35.00 
Special steam bone meal........+++++ @27.50 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Market largely nominal with prices 
quoted f.o.b. Chicago. 


Per ton. 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50........-eeeeee $ 19.00 
Steam, ground, 2 & 26.......-seeeees 18.00419.00 
Fertilizer Materials. 
Market nominal, 
Per ton, 
High grd. tankage, ground, 
10@11% am. ssarerete eevecee $ @ 2.75 & 10c 
Bone tankage, ungrd., low gr., 
POF COM ccccccccccccccecsecece @15.00 
Hoof meal ..cccccscccccccceses @ 3.25 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Dry rendered tankage market steady 
to strong. 
Hard pressed and expeller unground 


per unit protein .......+.eeeeeeens @.65 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & qual- 


HY, COM ccccccccccccccscosccescece @30.00 


Gelatin and Glue Stocks. 


Market for gluestock continues nom- 
inal. Prices quoted for l.c.l. lots, c.a.f. 
Chicago. Full carlots at higher prices. 


Per ton 
Calf trimmings ....cccccccccccccsece $ @20.00 
Sinews, pizzles ........sceeseeeovcee @18.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles..... @16.00 
Hide trimming® ......cccccccsesenes @15.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim, per lb., Le.1. @ 5%e 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Market quiet and nominal, 


Per ton. 
Horns, according to grade........... $45.00@75.00 
Cattle Weeks .cccccccccvccccceccccece @35.00 
Famke WHE. 005 055s cccrccsesencecg ese @15.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


Animal Hair. 


Market for hog hair nominal with 
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crude summer take-off $45 per ton c.a.f. 


Chicago. Winter take-off $80@85 per 
ton, Chicago. 

Coil and field dried hog hair.......... 2%c@ 4%c 
Processed black winter, per Ib........ 644c@ 9c 
Cattle switches, each®........ceceeees 2e @ 2%c 


*According to count. 





EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, January 5, 1938. 

Ground dried blood last sold and is 
now being offered at $3.00 per unit of 
ammonia, f.o.b. New York. The demand 
for blood is light and stocks are accum- 
ulating. 

Ground fertilizer tankage is offered 
at $2.80 and 10c, and unground feeding 
tankage at $2.75 and 10c, f.o.b. local 
shipping points, and the demand is only 
fair. 

Quite a few of the fertilizer manu- 
facturers have completed their first 
mixing and are not in the market. 

Dry rendered tankage, 50/55% pro- 
tein, has been selling at 62%c per unit, 
f.o.b. New York, and has been moving 
freely at this price. 

Bone meal, both steamed and raw, 
are in light demand and prices remain 
about the same. 


FERTILIZER PRICES 


BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 





Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton, 
basis ex vessel Atlantic ports, Jan.- 
SOG CRUNOE 66 vce sccccccccccces $ @29.50 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, per 
0 Ibs. f.a.s. New York........... nominal 
Blood, dried, 16% per unit........... @ 3.00 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia, 10% 
B. P. L., f.o.b. fish factory........ nominal 
Fish meal, foreign, 1144% ammonia, 
TOM BB. BP. Ee Ci.f. Met coccccvcs @45.00 
I on b 6c ctbxeoenccces @45.00 
Fish se map: acidulated, 7% ammonia, 
3% A.P.A. f.o.b. fish factories..... 2.75 & 50¢ 
Soda nitrate, per net ton: bulk, Jan.- 
SOME cee ciccectcesecsciroseescsceuce @27.00 
in 200-lb. bags, Jan.-June.......... @28.30 
in 100-lb. bags, Jan.-June.......... @29.00 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 
Be We Be Gs de vcvovensecesasevess 2.80 & 10¢ 
Tankage, unground, 10-12% ammonia, 
Ste Be Fe Be WOR ccccevceicccees 2.75 & 10¢ 
Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 5 
Dee DOP TO, Gh Sicccccccsccovves @23.50 
Bone meal, raw, 434% and 50%, in 
Se ee GOR. Oc ccecdestcecise @28.50 
Superphosphate, bulk, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, per ton, 16% ape cise @ 9.00 
Dry Rendered Tankage. 
Gere GUS cccccsereecccsccascese @b62%e 
GOJo UNGTOUNA . 2... cee eeee ee eeeeeeeee @ive 
(Basis Chicago.) 
Per lb 
Prime edible lard oil (max. 1% S.£.a.).cccoe IH 
Prime burning oil (max. 4% f.f.a.) coseeooe Sha 
Prime lard oil (inedible) (max.  f.f.a.) 11% 
Extra W. S. lard oil (2 4% f. ~. a.) eoccccccce 0% 
Extra lard oil (max. 5% f.f.a.).......ee00. 10% 
Extra No. 1 lard oil (7-12% ‘tta »}. 8% 
Special No. 1 lard oil (max. 15% f. f. a. j: 8% 
No. 1 lard of] (15-18% f.f.a.)..cccccecceces 8% 
No. 2 lard oil (max. 22% f.f.8.)....seese005 8 
Acidless tallow oil (max. 4% f.f.a.)....... 9 
20° C. T. neatsfoot oil (max. 1% f.f.a.).... 16% 
Pure neatsfoot oil (max. 1% f.f.a.). ecco Sa 
Prime neatsfoot oil (max. 5% f.f.a. hs svecees an 
Extra neatsfoot oil (max. 12% f.f.a.) 9 
No. 1 neatsfoot oil (max. 15% f.f.a.) 8% 
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Fats and Os 


Market Factors for 1938 
More Cotton Oil Used 


UPPLY of domestic vegetable oils 
S available for consumption during 
1938 is larger than in any recent year, 
due to the huge cotton crop of 1937. 
Expected factors in the markets for 
edible and inedible fats and oils during 
1938 are low lard inventories, but a 
probable expansion of lard production; 
heavy stocks of marine animal oils; 
fairly stable production of beef fats, 
and larger supplies of soy bean and 
corn oil. 

Prices of vegetable oils at the end of 
1937 were considerably lower than on 
the same date in 1936, and were re- 
garded by many observers as being at 
a bottom from which they would be 
sure to advance with any constructive 
developments in the general business 
situation. Crude cottonseed oil was 
quoted on December 30, 1937, at 5%c 
bid, and January futures were at 7.08 
@ 7.10, compared with crude at around 
10 @ 10%ec and January futures at 
11.43 on December 30, 1936. 

Soy bean oil ended 1937 at 5% @ 
55gc, compared with 94% @ 95c on the 
like date in 1936; cocoanut oil (without 
excise) at 3%c, Pacific Coast, compared 
with 9c on December 30, 1936, and palm 
oil at 34% @ 3%¢, against 6 @ 6%c at 
the close of 1936. 


More Cotton Oil in Margarine 


Increasing use of cottonseed oil as 
an ingredient of oleomargarine has 





been one feature of the trade in 1937. 
Domestic oils used in margarine during 
the first 10 months of 1937 (including 
milk) amounted to 236,806,191 lbs., of 
which 132,356,372 lbs. was cottonseed 
oil. Foreign oil and fat ingredients used 
in margarine totaled 83,252,424 lbs. In 
the like period last year, 179,199,207 lbs. 
of domestic oils and fats were used, in- 
cluding 85,044,326 lbs. of cottonseed oil. 
Foreign oils utilized totaled 146,617,- 


146 lbs. 
Home 
Foreign 


lila 


While the supply of domestic cotton- 
seed oil for the year ending July 31; 
1938 has been estimated at around 2,- 
500,000,000 lbs., composed of about 
2,000,000,000 lbs. of new oil and 485,- 
000,000 Ibs. carryover, unprecedentedly 
heavy consumption during the closing 
months of 1937 has diminished this 
stock considerably. Disappearance of 
refined oil during the last five months 
of 1937 (December estimated) totaled 
around 800,000,000 lbs., compared with 
582,000,000 Ibs. in the like 1936 period. 
Disappearance during the year ended 
July 31, 1937, amounted to 1,461,371,000 
lbs. 


No statistics are available on pro- 
duction of shortening (in which bulk 
of cottonseed oil is used) but estimates 
based on consumption of cottonseed oil 
during 1937 indicate that shortening 
output probably exceeded the record 
of 1,553,876,308 lbs. during 1936, 


1937 
1936 








COTTONSEED OIL, CRUDE: SUPPLY AND PRICE, 
UNITED STATES, 1921-37 





SUPPLY PRICE 
(POUNDS, (CENTS 
MILLIONS) Price of crude fo. b. PER POUND) 
, £0. b, 
o bo southeastern mills 
2.200 ‘ 9 
: ms, 
2,000 . 8 
1,800 7 
1,600 6 
1,400 5 
1,200 Supply * 4 
1,000 3 
1921-22 1925-26 1929-30 1933-34 1937-38 


YEAR BEGINNING AUGUST 


Cottonseed oil prices are affected by supplies of cottonseed oil and also by supplies 


and prices of lard and competing vegetable oils, foreign and domestic. 


A two-year 


period of relatively high cottonseed oil prices ended in 1937 with crude quoted at 


5% at the year’s close. Supplies for the year ending July 31, 


1938 of around 


2,500,000,000 Ibs. are the largest on record. 
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RADE in cottonseed oil futures at 
New York broadened following the 


year-end holiday and prices rose 
modestly under new speculative absorp- 
tion and covering by shorts. There were 
indications that cash trade was fairly 
good, considering the season, and firm- 
ness of crude oil in the South and better 
outside markets resulted in a somewhat 
stronger market for oil. Increased offer- 
ings were encountered on a scale up- 
wards and this served to check advances. 

There was buying in oil and other 
commodities at times on the possibility 
of inflation. The prospect of another 
large budget was regarded as a con- 
structive factor because of the hope that 
cotton oil would benefit indirectly from 
spending for national defense. 

The market’s behavior was regarded 
as normal for the season. December oil 
consumption was estimated at from 
325,000 to 365,000 bbls. against 352,000 
bbls. in December, 1936. Shortening 
trade as well as cash oil demand held 
up well during closing months of 1937 
and distribution started off in good 
volume during the first days of 1938. 

Imports of edible oils will probably 
continue to be small and comparatively 
liberal consumption of domestic cotton- 
oil is expected. The market was not 
overlooking the fact that cotton acreage 
will be smaller in 1938. 


Fear Lard Competition 


There was some fear of competition 
from pure lard. Lard stocks are in- 
creasing and the hog run has been 
liberal recently and may remain so for 
a while with prospects of heavy hog 
marketings during the summer. 

There were reports at one time during 
the week that the government had 
bought 25 or 30 tanks of crude oil in 
the Valley at 5%c. This was not con- 
firmed, however, as no official reports 
are made of purchases. The trade 
estimates that to date the government 
has bought about 175 tanks of crude oil. 

Other buyers came into the market 
at better prices as the FSCC demand 
for crude appeared and a_ stronger 
trend materialized. In Texas there were 
sales at 5%c with mills holding for 6c, 
while in the Southeast and Valley there 
were sales at 5%sc and 6c in a limited 
way to smaller buyers. Mills in those 
sections also were generally holding 
for 6c or better. ; 

COCOANUT OIL.—The market was 
barely steady at New York with sales 
reported at 4c, although generally sell- 
ers were asking 4%c. The tone was a 
little draggy on the Pacific Coast with 
indications that 3%c might be done 
there. Buying interest generally con- 
tinued small. 

CORN OIL.—The market was moder- 
ately active but steady at New York 





Week Ending January 8, 1938 


and corn oil was quoted at 6%@6%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—Demand con- 
tinued limited at New York and the 
market was quoted around 5%c asked. 
There was a possibility of shading on 
bids. 

PALM OIL.—Demand was moderate 
following the holidays at New York and 
prices were barely steady. Nigre for 
shipment was quoted at 3%c and 
Sumatra oil at 3%c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL.—Demand was 
quiet and the market 4.80c nominal, 
New York. 

OLIVE OIL, FOOTS.—Interest was 
routine at New York and the market 
was steady. Spot supplies were quoted 
at 8@8%c and new crop for shipment 
at 7c. 

PEANUT OIL.—Demand was re- 
ported rather small at New York. 
Nearby oil was quoted at 6%c and for- 
ward delivery at 6%4c. 

COTTONSEED OIL.—Valley and 
Southeast crude was quoted on Wednes- 
day at 6c paid; Texas 5%c bid at com- 
mon points, Dallas 6c nom. 

Market transactions at New York: 


Friday, December 31, 1937 


—Range— — Closing — 

Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 

Jan. . 5 704 704 703 a 708 
Feb. ree eee 705 a nom 
Mar. . > Te Tt Teta VE 
Ee bed. “Seo “eeu 711 a nom 
May . 11 715 713 #49714 a trad 
MED ).. scakt< onkeky Saou 715 a nom 
July . 19 718 716 717 a trad 
Aug. . 717 a nom 


Saturday, January 1, 1938 
HOLIDAY, No Market. 





SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., January 5, 1938.— 
Cotton oil futures are about ten points 
higher than a week ago. Crude is of- 
fered more freely at 6c, with numerous 
buyers at 5% @6c. Bleachable is firm 
and in better demand. If December 
consumption report is disappointing 
crude may decline moderately for brief 
period, but for a long pull the price 
tendency is upward. 


Dallas. 


(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


Dallas, Texas, January 5, 1938.— 
Forty-three per cent cottonseed cake 
and meal, Dallas basis, for interstate 
shipment, $23.00. Prime cottonseed oil 
5% @6c. 


Monday, January 3, 1938 


Jan. . $ 707 706 700 a 710 
Feb. ic * Seine 705 a nom 
Mar. . i) 6714 OTC TD oT 
PS Give atoms ne 710 a nom 
May . 19 TT Thi Wea Fae 
6 ee rn eee ae 715 a nom 
July . 30 720 1716 £1716 a trad 
re 720 a nom 
Tuesday, January 4, 1938 
Jan. . 22 711 76 T08a 712 
Feb. Sere, Kapha en aca 710 a nom 
Mar. . 10 7238 714 £=‘'1238 a 22tr 
i 
May . 52 725 718 724 a 1725 
CUR << sacs dds “ates, Sa ae 
July . 48 727 21 T27 eo trad 
Aug. . 5s Sere 727 a nom 
Wednesday, January 5, 1938 
Jan. . li 71% T6 Ta Tis 
Feb. ‘aan Ae oa ate 715 a nom 
Mar. . 81 728 728 1728 a trad 
py ae ave 723 a nom 
May . 94 730 725 725 a 1726 
ae secede wapatele 725 a nom 
July . 68 732 727 £728 a trad 
Aug. . 730 a nom 
Thursday, January 6, 1938 
Jan. . 722 a 725 
Mar. . 731 a 1733 
May. 735 a nom 
GUNN. xine Se 737 a nom 
(See page 49 for later markets.) 


MARGARINE TAXES OPPOSED 


Ninety-five of 127 professors of pub- 
lic finance opposed taxes on margarine 
in answering a questionnaire recently 
set out by Mark Graves, New York 
state commissioner of taxes. Of the 
experts questioned, 95 opposed special 
margarine taxes; 24 favored them and 
eight were noncommittal. In another 
study by the Tax Policy League of 
New. York City, 41 experts on public 
finance were against special taxes on 
margarine; five were in favor of such 
levies and six were noncommittal. 


NOV. MARGARINE PRODUCTION 


Margarine produced during Novem- 
ber, 1937, with comparisons showing an 
increase of 9.5 per cent over the pro- 
duction of November, 1936, is reported 
as follows by margarine manufacturers: 


Nov., 1937. Nov., 1936, 
Ibs. Ibs. 

Production of uncolored 

CGNGTENE. 66 cccccccccese 37,361,016 34,031,206 
Production of colored 

ee ars 118,887 178,101 

Total production ........ 37,474,903 34,209,307 
Uncolored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid......... 88,007,265 33,730,745 
Colored margarine with- 

drawn tax paid.......... 61,854 65,794 
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Chicago 


PACKER HIDES.—tTrading in the 
packer market has been very quiet dur- 
ing most of the week but late this week 
three packers sold a total of 6,100 Nov.- 
Dec. heavy native cows at 11%c, steady 
price. Buying interest had been lacking 
earlier, due in part to the erratic fluctua- 
tion of prices on the hide futures market 
in sympathy with other commodity and 
security markets, but the futures have 
now firmed up 31@39 points over last 
Thursday and more interest seems to be 
developing in the spot hide market. 

Hides have been available at last 
trading prices for cow descriptions, with 
the probability that steers would also 
be moved at unchanged levels, although 
packers show a lack of concern regard- 
ing their comparatively light holdings of 
steers. Small stock, such as calf and kip- 
skins and slunks, moved at higher prices 
this week in a fair way, with 1%4c ad- 
vance paid on calfskins and %c up for 
kips. The strengthening of calfskins 
may have the effect of making light 
cows look comparatively cheap to tan- 
ners who can substitute some of these 
and more interest is expected to result. 

Last trading on native steers was at 
14'%¢, extreme light native steers 11%c, 
butt branded and heavy Texas steers 
14c, Colorados 13%%c, light Texas steers 
held at 18c, and extreme light Texas 
steers last sold at 10%c, mostly Oct.- 
Nov. take-off. 

Heavy native cows moved this week 
at 11%c, steady. Light native cows last 
sold at 1lc, and branded cows 10%c, 
Oct.-Nov. take-off. Native bulls last 
sold at 10c and branded at 9c, with %e 
more asked, 


Interest was centered this week in 
the Shoe Fair held in Chicago this week 
and, while a record attendance was pres- 
ent, reports vary considerably as to the 
volume of orders booked, although a fair 
business was generally reported. Buyers 
have been holding off in view of uncer- 
tain business conditions and Easter is 
late this year, bui shoe production will 
have to be stepped up within the next 
few weeks. 

Shoe production in November was 
21,040,906 pairs, compared with 28,- 
950,814 in Oct., and 30,342,839 in Nov. 
of 1936. However, production for the 
eleven months was 389,245,868 pairs, 
against 381,846,748 in same period of 
1936, still showing 1.9% increase. 

The transfer of 19,976 old drought 
hides, mostly light cows and branded 
cows stored at Chicago and Indianapolis, 
to the State of Oklahoma for use in state 
owned tannery reduced the Government 
holdings to 121,041 drought hides. 

LATER: One packer sold 2,300 Nov.- 
Dec. heavy native cows at 11\4¢, steady. 

OUTSIDE SMALL PACKER 
HIDES.—-Some offerings of Nov.-Dec. 
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outside small packer all-weights are 
available late this week basis 10c for 
natives and %c less for brands, selected, 
del’d Chicago, and unsold; although 
there is no apparent pressure on offer- 
ings, buyers’ ideas have topped at 9%c 
recently and buying interest light, but 
any further firming up of futures mar- 
ket and resumption of trading in packer 
light cows would probably be quickly 
reflected here. 

PACIFIC COAST.—Most Coast pack- 
ers are sold up to end of Oct., with last 
sales two weeks back at 12c¢ for steers 
and 9c for cows, flat, f.o.b. shipping 
points. Nov.-Dec. hides understood to be 
available this basis but interest has been 
quiet. 

FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES. 
—South American market has been very 
quiet but accumulation moderate, as this 
market had been fairly closely sold up 
until about ten days back, with last sale 
of a full pack of standard steers at 85 
pesos, equal to 14c, cif. New York. 
One small lot of 2,000 LaPlatas was re- 
ported early this week at 88% pesos or 
14.60, about 145¢c. Seasonal quality has, 
of course, improved. 


COUNTRY HIDES.—There appears 
to be a little more interest in country 
hides late this week but actual sales 
are awaited to define prices. Untrimmed 
all-weights, 47-48 lb. avge., held at 8c, 
some asking up to 8%c, selected, del’d 
Chicago, and offerings not very liberal, 
although buyers’ ideas usually not over 
8c. Heavy steers and cows quoted 8%@ 
8%c, trimmed, with buyers’ ideas 8c. 
Trimmed buff weights quoted 8%@8 %c, 
with last reported sale at 8%c. Good 
trimmed extremes are salable at 9%c 
and this figure reported paid, but 9%ce 
usually asked; higher will undoubtedly 
be asked if packer light cows should 
sell steady. Bulls and glues quoted 
around 6%c flat. All-weight branded 
hides quoted 74 @7c¢, flat, with 7%ec 
last paid. 

CALFSKINS.—Packer Dec. calfskins 
moved up 1%c late this week when one 
killer sold Dec. production of about 
10,000 basis 17%4c for northern heavies 
916/15 lb., 16%4c for River point heavies, 
and 15%c for lights under 9% lb. This 
was only %c from packers’ original ask- 
ing prices. Another killer sold 3,500 Dec. 
lights at 15%c; further trading pend- 
ing. Earlier, one packer had sold 16,- 
000 Milwaukee Nov.-Dec. all-weights at 
16e for packers, and 3,000 cities at 15c, 
or 1@2c up; another packer sold 3,600 
Milwaukee all-weights same basis. 


LATER: Another packer sold 10,000 
Dec. light calf at 1544c¢ and 13,000 north- 
ern heavies at 17%c, including Detroit, 
Cleve. and Evansville at 18c for heavies, 
usual premium, lights 15%c. Another 
sold 13,000 Dec. light calf 15%ec and 
booked 3,000 more; also 13,000 Dec. 
northern heavy calf 17%4c. 


One collector late this week an- 
nounced the sale of 5,000 city 8/10 Ib. 
calf at close of last week at 13%c, al- 
though 14c was generally asked this 
week; the 10/15 lb. are offered at 15c, 
steady price, and unsold. Outside cities, 
8/15 lb., quoted around 138@13%c; 
straight countries about 11c flat. Three 
collectors each sold a car Chicago city 
light calf and deacons at 90c, as against 
70c paid five weeks back; another car 
reported to have sold same basis. 


KIPSKINS.—Packer Dec. kipskins 
started moving this week at %c ad- 
vance. Northern natives are held at 
13%ec; one packer sold 7,000 and an- 
other 5,000 Dec. southern natives at 
12%c. The two packers sold total of 
4,200 Dec. northern over-weights at 
12%c, and 9,500 southerns at 11%éc. 
Branded kips, including about 4,000 
Nov., are firmly held at 11c. 

Chicago city kipskins have been of- 
fered at 12%c without attracting bids; 
some quote 12c nom. Outside cities 11% 
@12e¢ nom.; straight countries 10c to 
possibly 10%c flat. 

Two packers sold a total of 10,000 Dec. 
regular slunks at 77 4c, or 2%4c over last 
week. 

HORSEHIDES.—B uying interest 
slow and larger buyers inactive. As a 
result, quotations vary considerably, 
with hardly sufficient business to estab- 
lish prices. Some quote choice city ren- 
derers, with full manes and tails, $3.00 
@3.25, selected, f.o.b. shipping points, 
others quoting down to $2.85@3.15; 
ordinary trimmed renderers quoted 
$2.75@3.00, some quoting $2.90 top, 
del’d Chgo.; mixed city and country lots 
$2.25@2.35. 

SHEEPSKINS.—Dry pelts around 
11% @12c per Ib., del’d Chgo. One big 
packer sold a car shearlings this week 
at 75c for No. 1’s, 60c for No, 2’s and 
50c for No. 3’s; accumulation very slow 
and trading correspondingly _ light. 
Pickled skins quiet, with $4.75 last paid 
for a car Dec. skins, and a few small 
lots Dec. sold at $4.50; quality still de- 
clining, with skins ribby and cockly, 
and some feel $4.50 is full market for 
present quality, although others talk up 
to $5.00 per doz. Wool pelts firmer, 
due to the firmer undertone to the wool 
market; outside packer pelts generally 
quoted around $1.50 per cwt. live lamb, 
although some:are reported to have sold 
at $1.50 and $1.57% per cwt. live lamb 
recently, for better quality stock. 


New York 


PACKER HIDES.—One New York 
packer late this week moved about 15,- 
000 branded steers, with take-off dating 
June into Oct. going at 14%c for butt 
branded steers and 14c for Colorados, 
while May and also Nov.-Dec. brands 
sold at %c less. One lot of 1,600 April 
butt brands sold late last week at 14c. 
The other three packers are about sold 
up to end of Nov., and further trading 
will probably develop later. 

CALFSKINS.—The New York calf- 
skin market was firm and offerings not 
burdensome. Collectors’ 4-5’s quoted 
around $1.00 nom., 5-7’s at $1.25 last 
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paid, 7-9’s at $1.60@1.65 last paid, 
9-12’s $2.45 last paid with 9-12 butter- 
milks at $1.90; 12/17 lb. kips $2.60 nom., 
17 lb. up $3.00 nom. Packer 4-5’s around 
$1.20 nom., 5-7’s $1.50@1.55 nom., 7-9’s 
$1.80 last paid, 9-12’s $2.70 last paid, 
12/17 kips $2.75 nom., and 17 lb. up 
$3.10 last paid. 


N. Y. HIDE FUTURE MARKETS 


Friday, Dec, 31, 1937—Close: Mar. 
9.96 sale; June 10.830@10.34; Sept. 10.61 
n; Dec. 10.92 n; sales 111 lots. Closing 
23@29 lower. 

Monday, Jan. 3, 1938—Close: Mar. 
9.98 sale; June 10.30@10.31 sales; 
Sept. 10.68 sale; Dec. 10.98 n; sales 85 
lots. Closifg unchanged to 7 higher. 

Tuesday, Jan. 4, 1988—Close: Mar. 
10.38@10.40 sales; June 10.72@10.75 
sales; Sept. 11.10 n.; Dec. 11.40 n; sales 
90 lots. Closing 40@42 higher. 

Wednesday, Jan. 5, 1938—Close: Mar. 
10.20@10.26; June 10.58@10.59; Sept. 
10.91@10.95; Dec. 11.21 n; sales 145 
lots. Closing 14@19 lower. 

Thursday, Jan. 6, 1988—Close: Mar. 
10.58 sale; June 10.90 sale; Sept. 11.24 
nom., Dec. 11.54 nom.; sales 123 lots. 
Closing 32@38 higher. 

Friday, January 7, 1988—Close: Mar. 
10.46 nom.; June 10.80@10.83; Sept. 
11.15@11.17; Dec. (1938) 11.45 nom.; 
sales 65 lots. Closing 9 to 12 lower. 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Jan. 7, 1938, with com- 
parisons: 

PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Jan. 7. 937. 


week. 
Spr. nat. strs. @15n @15n @16%n 
Hvy. nat. strs. @14% @14% @16b 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l4 @l14 @16b 
Hvy. butt brnd’d 

| eee 14 @14 @16b 
Hvy. Col. strs. @13% @13% @15%b 
Ex- — Tex. 

Be 6:00 650% @10% Siow 18% @14%4 
Brnd'd cows. @10% @10 18% @i4% 
Hvy. nat. cows @11% @11% @l4 
Lt. nat. cows. @ll1 @l11 14 ein 
Nat. bulls ....10 @10% 10 @10% @11% 
Brnd'd bulls.. 9 @ 9% 9 @ 9% @10% 
Calfskins .....15 %@17% 14 @16 24 @27 
Kips, nat. @13%n @13 @1T% 
Kips, ov-wt... @12% @12 @16 
Kips, brnd’d.. @1llax @10% @i4 
Slunks, reg. .. @i7% @7m 1.25@1.40 
Slunks, hris...85 @40 85 @40 55 @60 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 1c 
per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND OUTSIDE SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts.. 9%@10 9% @10 13% @13% 
Branded ..... 9° @ 9% 99 @ 9% 12%a13% 
Nat. bulls ... 74@ 8 8 @ 8% @10% 
Brnd’d bulls... 64%,@ 7 7 @ TT @ 9% 
Calfskins mee: @15 1384%@15 22 @24 

BEE ceccencss 12 @12% 12 12% 15%@16 

Slunks, reg...70 @75n 65 70n 1.10@1.15n 


Slunks, bris. .30 @35n 380 @35n 40 @50n 
COUNTRY HIDES. 

Hvy. steers .. 84@ 8% 8%@ 8% 10%@10% 
Hvy. cows ... 8% 4@ sig 8144@ 8% 10% @10% 
SN fon ones 8%@ 8% 8%@ 9 12 2Y% 
Extremes - 9%@ + 9% @10 13 @ 18% 

react @ 6 6% 6% » Be 
= @ll 10 @10% 
TEE cwevesess 10 @10% $#9%@10 13 @13% 
L ight ealf ...65 @7in 60 @70n = 1.10@1.25 
Deacons ..... 65 @i75n 60 @70n ~~ 1.10@1.25 
Slunks, reg...45 @60n 40 55n 80 @90n 
Slunks, hris..10 @20n x 20n 15 @25n 
Horsehides ...2.25@3.25 -25@3.40 4.75@5.50 

SHEEPSKINS 

PES, TOD cc ccsvcones (Gesveseese 6veseoesne 
Sml. pkr. 

PRD ocinnace encasaat’ -sa0Uanawes 2.30@2.40 
Pkr. speentge. 65 @75 1.35@1.50 
Dry pelts .. “1148 i 11 @12n 22 @23 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 





FRIDAY'S CLOSINGS 
Provisions 


Hog products were steadier during 
the latter part of the week on commis- 
sion house buying, inflationary fears, 
and stronger commodities generally. 
Less liquidation in January lard offset 
liberal hog receipts. Hogs were stronger 
with top at Chicago at $8.60. 


Cottonseed Oil 


Cotton oil was active and stronger on 
better crude markets, higher allied mar- 
kets, inflation buying and covering, but 
active hedge selling made for orderly 
upturn. It was estimated 150 tanks 
crude oil sold at 6c across the Belt; 
now 6c bid everywhere with all buyers 
interested. Cash trade was fairly good. 
Government official announced intention 
today to keep next cotton crop down to 
10,500,000 bales, which was construed 
bullishly, 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at close of market on Friday were: 
Jan. 7.27@7.35; March 7.38; May 7.39; 
July 7.43. Sales 205 lots. Closing firm. 


Tallow 
Tallow, extra 5%c Ib. f.o.b. 


Stearine 
Stearine, 74@7%4c, plants. 


Friday's Lard Markets 


New York, January 7, 1938.—Prices 
are for export. Lard, prime Western, 
8.95@9.05c; middle Western, 8.95@ 
9.05c; city, 844 @8 5c; refined Continent, 
9% @9%c; South American, 93.@9%4c; 
Brazil kegs, 9144@9%c; compound, 
9%c in carlots. 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS 


Exports of lard from New York City, 
week of December 31, 1937, totaled 
1,510,832 lbs.; greases 330,400 Ibs.; 
stearine none; tallow none. 


MEAT AND LARD EXPORTS 


Exports of bacon and lard through 
port of New York during week ended 
January 6, 1938 totaled 2,499,822 Ibs. 
of lard and 265,530 Ibs. of bacon, 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS 


Cable reports of Argentine exports of 
beef this week up to January 7, 1938: 
To the United Kingdom, 72,632 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 31,003. 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS 


(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, January 6, 1938.—General 
provision market quiet; slow demand 
for lard; hams continue dull. 

Friday’s prices were: Hams, American 
cut, 82s; ham, long cut, exhausted; Liv- 
erpool shoulders, square, unquoted; pic- 
nics, unquoted; short backs, unquoted; 
bellies, English, 80s; Wiltshires un- 
quoted; Cumberlands, 69s; Canadian 
Wiltshires, 84s; Canadian Cumberlands, 
81s; spot lard, 50s 6d. 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION PRICES 


Prices of first quality product at 
Liverpool for the week of December 22: 
Dec. 22, Dec. 15, Dec. 28, 

1987. 1987. 1936. 


American green bellies..Nominal Nominal $18.20 
Danish Wiltshire sides. .$21.98 $21.64 20.17 


Canadian green sides.... 19. 19.63 17.87 
American short cut green 

BED soeussccnegoosecs 18.85 18.85 20.50 
American refined lard... 11.43 11.64 15.31 


LIVERPOOL PROVISION STOCKS 


Provision stocks on hand January 1, 
1938 as estimated by Liverpool Trade 
Association: 
Dec. 1, 





es te , Jan. 1, 
1937. 1987. 
Bacon, WBS. .cccccccvccce a e40 55,776 1 896 
Ham, Ibs. 8 870,128 465,696 
Shoulders, Ibs. e 1580 672 “i, 
Butter, ewt.* « 6611 8,070 
Cheese, cwt.* 23,306 25,987 18 rH 
Lard, steam (U. 8.) tons. 31 73 14 
Lard, steam (Canada) 
Sececcesscoevesseese 8 12 17 
Lard, I ovane (Argentina) 
daricsubanedene eens 83 95 22 
a. ” eine’ (U. 8.) tons 558 401 411 
— Seas (Canada) 
egeeeressecoescece 50 27 42 
a ” potned (Can. & 
So. Amer.) tons......0- 9 21 10 
*(Ton of 2,240 Ibs.; cwt., 112 lbs.) 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended Dec. 31, 1937, were 4,503,- 
000 lbs.; previous week 4,078,000 Ibs.; 
same week last year, 4,479,000 Ibs.; 
from January 1 to Dec. 31 this year, 
238,236,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
225,536,000. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended Dec. 31, 1937, were 
3,082,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,966,000 
lbs.; same week last year, 3,743,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to Dec. 31 this year, 
248,362,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 226,048,000. 


HULL OIL MARKETS 


Hull, England, January 5, 1938.— 
Refined oil, 22s 6d. Egyptian crude cot- 
tonseed oil, 19s 6d. 
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Packers Paid More in 1937 
Than for Seven Years 


ACKERS operating under federal 

inspection in the United States paid 
over $1,600,000,000 for meat animals 
in 1937, probably the highest total price 
paid in 7 years. This is an increase of 
90 per cent from the amount paid in 
the low period of 1932 and 1933. 


Wide price fluctuations featured the 
live markets during the year. Extreme 
shortage in the middle of the year forced 
top prices on the Chicago market to 
some of the highest records outside of 
the world war days. Range in price of 
beef steers was from a low of $5.75 to 
a high of $19.90—highest price since 
1919, when the $21.50 record was made. 
Hog top was $13.75, highest since 1926, 
and the lamb top at $13.35 was highest 
in seven years. 

Average annual prices at Chicago for 
cattle, calves, hogs and sheep during 
the past 10 years have been compiled by 
the “Chicago Daily Drovers Journal” 
as follows: 


Beef 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
WORF cece. $11.65 $9.35 $10.05 $10.75 
BWGBS cc ccces 8.85 8.35 9.85 9.65 
TED vccvccs 10.35 8.20 9.25 8.65 
WIRE ccccece 6.75 5.70 4.75 7.70 
Se cveuase 5.45 5.50 4.00 6.40 
WEB cccceee 6.75 5.70 3.85 5.80 
er 8.10 7.75 6.20 7.00 
ISSO ceccece 11.05 10.90 9.50 9.35 
1929 13.40 14.40 10.20 14.30 
TOD scccece 14.05 13.80 9.30 14.60 
Me esteres 11.70 12.45 10.05 13.90 
SERS ccccess 9.70 11.95 12.40 13.90 
|. ee 10.55 11.05 11.80 15.50 


Peak prices for cattle were paid at 


Chicago in September and October. 
Highest hog prices were paid in August 
and for lambs in March and April. 
Average price of steers at Chicago 
for the year was $11.65, which com- 
pares with $8.85 in 1936; hogs, $10.05 
average against $9.85 in 1936; and 
lambs $10.75 average in 1937, which 
was $1.10 higher than the 1936 average. 


DECEMBER STEER RUN 


During December, 1937, there was 
marketed at the Chicago Stock yards 
69,934 head of steers compared with 
84,954 in December, 1936. Average 
weight of these steers was 1053 lbs.; 
a year ago it was 1078 lbs. Of the total 
marketed only 8.4 per cent graded choice 
and prime; 42.3 per cent graded good; 
36.7 per cent medium and 12.6 per cent 
common. A year ago choice and prime 
steers constituted 38.9 per cent of the 
receipts; good, 24.9 per cent; medium, 
23.9 per cent; common, 12.3 per cent. 
Average price in December, 1937, was 
below that of a year earlier. Choice and 
prime steers averaged $12.30 per cwt., 
a year ago $11.82, while good steers 
averaged $9.69 and a year ago $10.38. 


LIVE HOGS IMPORTED 


Hogs imported into the United States 
for slaughter during November totaled 
only 582 head. This compares with 3,343 
head in October and 11,516 head in 
November a year ago. For the first 11 
months of 1937 imports of 86,365 head 
were 18,306 more than were received in 
the 11 months of 1936. Figures for No- 
vember and the same month a year ago 
and for the 11 months of each year 
are reported as follows: 


1937. 1936. 

Number. Number. 
MOTE hn cectessnteccceses 582 11,516 
eer rere 8,767 
BE GIGI 6 sc ccccdvcdcsverses 86,365 68,059 


1937 SLAUGHTER RECORDS 


Cattle, calf and lamb slaughter under 
federal inspection in the United States 
in 1937 was well above the 5-year- 
average, while hog slaughter was only 
about one-third of that average. Slaugh- 
ter for each of the past 3 years, and 
the 5-year-average, are as follows: 

1937.* 1936. 1935. 5-yr.-av. 
. .10,000,000 10,972,000 9,666,000 8,176,000 
6,250,000 6,070,000 5,679,000 4,640,000 


Cattle 

Calves .. 

Sheep and 
lambs 17,250,000 17,216,000 17,644,000 16,809,000 

Hogs ...31,400,000 36,055,000 26,057,000 45,991,000 
*Estimated. 


Calf slaughter under federal inspec- 
tion made a record in 1937 and cattle 
slaughter a near record. Cattle kill dur- 
ing the year was 22 per cent over the 
5-year-average, calf slaughter 35 per 
cent over, sheep and lamb kill 3 per 
cent over. Hog kill was 32 per cent 
under the 5-year-average. 


ST. LOUIS IN SECOND PLACE 


National Stock Yards at E. St. Louis, 
Ill., jumped from fourth to second 
place in livestock marketing during 
1937, according to figures released by 
H. A. Powell, secretary of the St. Louis 
Live Stock Exchange. Total livestock 
receipts during 1937 totaled 4,949,141, 
as compared to 4,727,410 in 1936. 


The St. Louis National Stock Yards 
broke two of its own records during the 
past year. This was due to the educa- 
tional campaign carried on by market- 
ing interests and to six breeding ewe 
auctions. Calf receipts in 1937 were 
634,765, compared to 568,785 in 1936; 
Cattle receipts in 1937 totaled 952,704 
head, as compared to 913,800 head in 
1936. Hog receipts in 1937 were 2,259,- 
487, as compared to 2,474,228 in 1936, 
the decline being attributed to the 
drouth from 1934 to 1936, during which 
hog raisers liquidated their stock as a 
result of high feed prices. 
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CORN BELT DiRECT TRADING 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

Des Moines, Ia., January 6, 1938. 
At 20 concentration points and 10 pack- 
ing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, re- 
ceipts through Thursday of the current 
week were slightly heavier than in same 
period last week and year ago. Under- 
tone in direct trade was fairly active 
during the week. Heavy receipts Thurs- 
day and uneven downturn left prices of 
butcher hogs unevenly 5@15c, mostly 
10@15ce lower than last Saturday; 
packing sows mostly 15@25c off. Cur- 
rent prices good to choice 170 to 220 Ib. 
hogs, $7.60@7.80, mostly $7.65@7.75 at 
plants, very few strictly choice to $7.85; 
220 to 250 lb., $7.45@7.60; 250 to 290 lb., 
$7.00@7.45; 290 to 350 lb., $6.65@7.00. 
Good and choice 160 to 180 lb., $7.50@ 
7.75. Good sows 350 lb. down $6.20@ 
6.35, most 350 to 500 Ib. averages, 
$5.90@6.25 

Receipts for the week ended Thurs- 
day, January 6, 1938, are reported as 
follows: 


This Last 

week. week. 
et... SOO TAs a xcveeciewabens 33,000 58,200 
Seem, SOR: Biddceccecccess -Holiday Holiday 
WT DOR. Bic vccsecvcsisvces 37,000 48,500 
Wee, DOR. Becccccveseccucaes 23,900 22,600 
Weotmoetay, Jae. S.cccceveceses 24,600 16,700 





Thursday, Jan. 43,800 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES 


BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up to 1,050 Ibs. 











Week Same 
ended Last week 
Top Prices Dec. 30. week. 1936. 
II-C 5 0 otcee pews $ 7.25 $ 8.00 $ 6.40 
Rr re 7.00 6.50 6.00 
0 OS a 6.00 6.50 6.00 
Calgary .... 4.00 5.00 5.50 
Edmonton . 6.00 5.50 6.00 
Prince Albert 4.00 3.25 
Moose Jaw .. . 5.00 5.50 4.00 
eee 5.00 28 3.00 
VEAL CALVES. 

I ioe a cias naocerae $10.50 $10.50 $11.00 
ee EEE Ee 10.00 10. 10.00 
ee 9.00 9.00 8.00 
Calgary Pee se 5.50 5.50 6.00 
Edmonton ....... So 7.00 5.50 
Prince Albert .. ata: “gata 4.50 5.00 
Moose Jaw ° 6.00 5.50 
Saskatoon ...... 7.50 6.00 
Toronto .... $ 8.40 
Montreal (1) . 8.75 
a 8.00 
Calgary ....... ° 7.75 7.75 
NR cinta's s 10a base 8.00 7.75 
Prince Albert ... eA 8.00 7.75 
Moose Jaw ....... soe Dae 7.85 
IES oscaissinmicre wees 8.00 7.75 


(1) Montreal and Winnipeg hogs sold on a “fed 
and watered’’ basis. All others ‘‘off trucks. 


GOOD LAMBS. 





Toronto ..... ee Oe $ 9.00 $ 9.25 
) | aa 8.00 8.00 8. 

OE SEE 6.75 7.50 
Calgary . Heteee ease 6.25 6.5 
Edmonton Saatelmns 6.25 6.75 
Prince Albert ....... 5.50 6.50 
Moose Jaw ........ sieieia 6.00 7 

ee eee cease 6.25 6.00 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK 


Receipts week ended January 1, 1938: 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 





a 3,248 6,869 5,207 20,562 
Central Union ....... 1,859 1,305 
New York cccccccccs 97 1,333 
Dotal .ccceccsocces 5,204 9,507 5 
EASE WORE cccsceces 4,799 14,275 26’ 3: 50 37,757 
Two weeks ago..... 7,295 11,048 29,749 58,470 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 





LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS 


Livestock prices at five leading Western markets, Thursday, January 6, 1938, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 




































Hogs (Soft or oily hogs, excluded). CHICAGO. E. 8ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS.CITY. ST. PAUL. 
Lt. wt., 140-160 lbs., 
Good-choice ...............$ 8.35@ 8.60 $ 8.35@ 8.50 $ 7.75@ 8.00 $ 7.65@ 7.90 $ 8.00@ 8.05 
GUNNS <cso-cg senses ote 7.90@ 8.35 7.85@ 8.35 siwen seeee 7.40@ 7.70 8.00@ 8.05 
Lt. wt., 160-180 Ibs., 
NE sices nec aawsexs 8.35@ 8.60 8.25@ 8.50 7.90@ 8.00 7.70@ 7.90 8.00@ 8.05 
ee Poe nee 7.85@ 8.30 7.75@ 8.35 .......... 7.50@ 7.75 7.70@ 8.00 
Lt. wt., 180-200 Ibs., 
a ee 8.30@ 8.60 8.20@ 8.40 7.85@ 8.00 7.75@ 7.90 7.40@ 7.70 
SIE cntncacecscccncaces 7.80@ 8.25 7.65@ 8.25  ....ccsees 7.55@ 7.75 6.85@ 7.40 
Med. wt., 
Ibs., gd-ch.... 8.25@ 8.60 7.90@'8.30 7.75@ 8.00 7. 6.50@ 6.85 
Ibs., gd-ch 7.70@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.10 7.50@ 7.90 T.4O@ 7.75 —s_ ccccccccse 
Hvy. wt., 
250-200 lbs., gd-ch.......... 7.50@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.70 7.20@ 7.75 7.00@ 7.60 eccccccece 
290-350 Ibs., gd-ch.......... 7.15@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.10 6.75@ 7.80 6.85@ 7.20  .....eeeee 
PACKING SOWS: 
i. MO eae eas 6.75@ 6.90 6.40@ 6.65 6.35@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.60 6.20@ 6.35 
SS ae 6.60@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 6.35@ 6.40 .25@ 6.50 6.10@ 6.20 
2 es Ss oneine aioe 6.25@ 6. 60 6.15@ 6.40 6.25@ 6.35 6.15@ 6.35 6.10@ 6.20 
275-550 Ibs., PN 500.620 6.10@ 6.75 5.85@ 6.40  ......006. 5.85@ 6.385 ...... ooee 
SLAUGHTER PIGS, 100-140 Ibs. : 
DEED sssavaneuouneecs 7.85@ 4 0 -_ lu eo @ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 
NEN, 400 4Neeaienecea ener 7.50@ 8.35 7.25@ 8.35  .......00- BED F.TS  cecccccces 
Slaughter Cattle, Calves and Vealers: 
STEERS, 750-900 Ibs., 
RN, nonsnes.cecebindidsuas 9.00@10.25  8.00@10.25 o... sees ee eee ene 8.50@ 9.50 
ll ate iwaeegedmisenceean 7.50@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.00 7.25@ 9.00 25@ 9.00 7.15@ 8.75 
MOGIBM cccvcccevescevccees 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 7.50 5 6.15@ 7.60 
Common (plain) ...... oe 5.50@ 6.75 5.75@ 6.75 5.00@ 6.25 5.15@ 6.50 
STEERS, 900-1100 lbs., 
PIG: cecvcceavesiscessese§ Sueseneese cesseeenss udeeeseie seeee sewn 
NED - Senbivcconrvecenavers 9. n0@ 11.25 8.75@11.25 9.00@10.75 9.00@10.25 
GE éckessccosetececevuews 7.75@ 10.25 7.50@ 9.00 7.50@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.00 ls 
PEI © v0.0.0-50:0:400 00900604 6.75@ 8.50 6.75@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.75 6.25@ 7.25 ° 
Common (plain) ........... 5.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 5.25@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.15@ 6.50 
STEERS, 1100-1300 Ibs., 
PD. 0:00:000004408000060008  Jeeeheiene  seekedtaes. peebeewes  ‘accesmmeee \paeeeeee 
GD bb vadoncecasteceenses 10.25@12.25 9.00@11.75 5. . & Berrreerrr 9. 00@10. as 
SEE 5:54 boas shee enue 8.50@10.75 7.75@ 9.25 7.75@ 9.50 7.25@ 9.25 7.60@ 9.50 
BROGIOM. n sccccccccccccsece 7.00@ 8.50 7.00@ 8.00 6.75@ 8.00 6.50@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.85 


STEERS, 1300-1500 Ibs., 
Prime 
Choice 
Good 


. 10.75@ 12.25 
8.50@ 11.00 





HEIFERS, 550-750 Ibs., 






I uv 6st NSo40508eeeatee 7.75@ 9.50 

BOOT. coccccrencceccccccccces 7.00@ 8.00 

Common (plain), medium... 5.50@ 7.00 
HEIFERS, 750-900 lbs., 

Good-choice ....cccccccccoce 7.00@ 9.50 

Common (plain), medium... 5.75@ 7.00 
COWS: 

Choice 7.50 

Good 7.00 

Common (plain), medium... 6.25 

Low cutter-cutter .......... 5.25 
BULLS (Yearlings excluded): 

ee ae 6.25@ 7.25 

Cutter, com. (plain), med... 5.25@ 7.00 
VEALERS: 

GeeS-CROlSs oc cccccccvcsccee 9.50@11.75 

Medium ..ccccccccccccssces 7.50@ 9.50 

Cull-common (plain) ....... 5.50@ 7.50 
CALVES, 250-500 lbs., 

GOOd-Choice ..ccccccccccvece 6.50@ 9.00 

Common (plain), medium... 4.50@ 6.50 


Slaughter Lambs and Sheep: 





LAMBS: 
Choice 
Good 7 
TED hee décweccsccencue 6.50@ 
Common (plain) ........++- - 5.85@ 
EWES: 
Good-choice ...cccccccccces 3.00@ 3.85 
Medium to common......... 2.25@ 3.00 


9.25@12.00 
8.00@ 9.25 


8.00@ 9.50 7.50@ 8 
7.00@ 8.00 6.25@ 7.5 
5 7 6. 


5.25@ 7.00 5.00@ 


seeeeees 6.25@ 9.00 6.50@ 
5.00@ 5 4. 


5.75@ 7.00 
5.00@ 5.75 
3.50@ 5.00 


ao 
aT 


5@ 7.25 6.25@ 7.00 
5@ 6.75 4.50@ 6.50 


9.75@11.00 8.00@10.00 
-50@ 9.75 6.50@ 8.00 


8 
4.50@ 8.50 








7.50@10.50 
? 00@ 7.50 


8.00@10.00 7.75@ 9.50 7.85@ 9.50 


50 7.50@ 8.75 T7.75@ 9.00 
0 6.50@ 7.50 6.75@ 8.00 
25 4.75@ 6.50 4.75@ 5.75 





50@10.50 
50@ 8.00 
00@ 


ab aad 


4.00@ 6.50 4.50@ 6.00 6.50 
7.00@ 8.75 6.00@ 8.00 6.50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.50 
4.50@ 7.00 4.00@ 6.00 4.50@ 6.50 4.50@ 5.50 
8.25@ 8.50 e 85@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.65 
7.50@ 8.25 ae 7.85 7.50@ 8.00 
6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.25 6.50@ 7.50 
5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 3.25@ 4.00 





3.00@ 3.75 2.75@ 3.50 
2.00@ 3.00 1.75@ 2.75 


2.50@ 3.25 
1.50@ 2.50 ..... eeeee 





CHICAGO PACKER PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four days 
of this week totaled 24,494 cattle, 5,493 
calves, 65,918 hogs and 35,745 sheep. 


CANADIAN INSPECTED KILL 


Nov., 

1937. 
Cattle 100,561 
Calves 45,724 
Hogs ... 388,973 
Sheep 120,25. 





11 mos., 11 mos., 
1937. 1936. 
858,160 841,895 
673,407 568,796 


3,426,895 8,150,223 
760,499 778,257 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ending Saturday, January 1, 
1938, as reported to The National Provisioner: 





CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co............ - 6,328 2,889 11,059 
SE GE Ui cbctoesscses ceed 2,888 5,330 9,903 
 Cietvcrcseesecses . 2,267 ones esse 
RE Uy codecnuceeetek 4,465 2,889 7,124 
ERE RRR a Rr 10,208 18,228 11,206 
EE Snewe chic oan oc: paranc --» 8,749 18,707 7,195 


Brennan Packing Co., 2,077 hogs; Western Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., 3,062 hogs; Agar Packing Co., 5,538 
hogs. 

Total: 34,151 cattle; 4,883 calves; 58,720 hogs; 
46,487 sheep. 

Not including 135 cattle, 139 calves, 18,734 hogs 
and 353 sheep bought direct. 


KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 














Armour and Co...... 2,953 719 465 3,226 
Cudahy PEs Geccce 1,626 611 TAT 38,454 
Swift & Co......... 1,925 458 990 2,965 
Wilson & Co cawanes 1,802 405 836 1,874 
DOGG. FEE. OS. ccces coves cecce , |) reer 
Meyer Kornblum ... 1,206 ..... sees sees 
GEREES cccccsvccvece 4,130 339 2,342 2,394 

po | rrrrrrrr ere 13,732 2,532 5,598 13,913 


Not including 22,326 hogs bought direct. 


OMAHA. 
Cattle and 
Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Homey GMB Gaecccccccceves 2,644 4,285 2,806 
Cudahy Pkg. Co............ 3,751 8,258 4,796 
Sb weedeveqecéoces 524 eo) Bereee 
Morris & Co : 1,192 
Swift & Co.... 5 5,224 
GERETS ccccccee J 5,899 








Cattle and calves: Bagle Pkg. Co., 14; Greater 
Omaha Pkg., 68; Geo. Hoffman, 19; Lewis Pkg. 
Co., 677; Omaha Pkg. Co., 148; John Roth & Son, 
111; South Omaha Pkg., 94; Nebraska Beef Co., 
206; Hormel Pkg. Co., 52; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 247; 
Wilson & Co., 256. 

Total: 14,184 cattle and calves; 25,741 hogs; 
19,917 sheep. 

a Not including 5,181 hogs and 477 sheep bought 
rect. 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 











pomene and Co...... 1,574 333 2,812 3,545 

wift & oe eer 606 2,441 5,111 
panel & Co...... - . 825 a -tdete  “eebace 
Hunter ne. S eee 1,448 396 §=63,013 335 
Heil Pkg. Co. idee enka” weber . . aren 
Krey Pkg. Rae weeee. weaus i) 
Gcscé weene  ebaen 2 éonee 
BRIPPCTS cccccscesee 2,113 2,449 13,594 365 
GEN cocevececceces 3,12 132 =—:1,279 723 

Botal .ccccccccces 11,427 4,035 29,085 10,079 


Not including 880 cattle, 1,722 calves, 27,215 
hogs and 772 sheep bought direct. 


ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co...... 2,317 294 38,801 2,961 
Swift and Co........ 2,012 233 «45,548 8,490 
GEROES  cccccccvcccee 1,040 1 1,750 231 

DWeORE  ccccccccscce 5,369 528 11,099 11,682 


Not including 24 cattle and 657 hogs bought 
direct. 
SIOUX CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co 146 «66,587 38,788 


Armour and Co 3 100 §=66,553 1,892 
See © Gli cccceuss 2,146 124 44,056 3,658 
Shippers ........... 2, 9 5,364 256 


QUROTS cccccccccccce p 14 GB cvcee 
Betas ccccccccccee 9,506 393 22,606 606 9,594 








OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 








Armour and Co...... 1,776 948 1,331 161 
Wilson & Co........ 1,911 1,123 1,334 172 
QURCTS ccccccccccoce 198 ie 493 5 

Total ccccccccccee - 3,885 885 2,098 3,158 338 


Not including 23 cattle and 1,144 hogs bought 
direct. 


CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gale Bemt.ce coces . ore 208 
BE. Kahn's Sons Co.. 518 161 5,077 698 
Lobrey Pkg. Co..... BSB cecece 220 wccee 
H. H. Meyer Pkg. Co. ee 8,488 ..... 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 161 ae ateas 48 
J. & F. Schroth P.Co. 21 ..... 938,116 ..... 
J. F. Stegner Co..... 178 BB cescs eeece 
Shippers .......0+.5- .. aoe 8,220 240 


Others .....++s++++- 1,708 687 649 319 


Total .......+.++. 2,701 1,125 15,770 1,513 


Not including 337 cattle, 3 calves, 2,174 hogs and 
485 sheep bought direct. 
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DENVER. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... - 921 93 1,241 2,162 
Swift & Co....... -. 555 97 1,293 2,973 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 624 71 944 y 


891 
Others ........+++-. 1,114 110 =©1,012 = 1,703 
Total ......+++++- 3,214 871 4,490 7,729 














WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy ig: Co..... 864 8,419 
Dold Pkg. Co... . 506 17 
Dunn Ostertag . 68 evces 
W. Dold.. 98 
Sunflower Pkg. Co... 44 
United Pkg. Co..... 150 
Keefe Pkg. Co...... 137 
Dotal wcccccces o¢ - 1,867 867 592 1,398 
Not including 1,507 hogs bought direct. 
8ST, PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co...... 2.364 2,175 17,409 4,201 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 73 ne ctxves  . asane 
Swift & Co......... 8,949 3,210 20,372 7,268 
M. Rifkin & Son. 364 27 eocce eceee 
United Pkg. eee a. > 1,826 TG cece eooce 
J. T. McMillan Pkg. 
GO. ceccccccceccee cosce , Serre eocee 
NUNS ccicccccsaces Oe SE secre ecece 
Betal ceccee ceedes 9,936 7,491 37,781 11,469 


Not including 8 cattle, 50 calves, 6,121 hogs and 
955 sheep bought direct. 
MILWAUKEE, 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,272 4,740 10,283 1,032 
sree and Co., Mil. 553 2,310) ..... «sees 
Y. B. D. M. Co 2 



































Mm. a 32 oS 
Shippers ..... eccccce 167 21 24 3 
OUNCES cecccccce coos 595 635 59 270 
Petal cecevces eoee 2,791 7,753 10,366 1,305 
INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Kingan & Co........ 1,083 420 = 711 =. 2,196 
Armour and Co...... 670 223 re 
Hilgemeier Bros. .. O ceece O00 eocece 
Stumpf Bros. ...... «+... eoces 106 cccce 
Meier Pkg. Co. . 25 3 _ arene 
Stark & Wetzel..... 61 6 BO evess 
Wabnitz and Deters. 17 81 209 35 
Maass Hartman Co.. 22 10 neeee eoece 
Shippers ...... - 1,983 1,070 19,660 16,152 
Others . 514 137 233 70 
Detal .ccccccceces 4,384 1,950 36,181 18,453 
RECAPITULATION. 
CATTLE, 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.1. week. 1936. 
Ce «ee» 34,151 29,029 35,560 
Kansas City ........ «+++ 13,732 14,702 16,076 
ee ae coe 24,106 12,842 14,742 
East St. Louis......... -» 11,427 a 13,137 
i ED nesesnecenns +. 5,369 4,734 5,940 
SHORE GIF ccccccccvccee - 9,506 8, 056 10,131 
Oklahoma City ......... - 38,885 5,250 5,813 
WEREER ccccccccce 2,413 1,92 
Denver ...... ° 3, 010 3,130 
St. Paul ..... 8,460 16,212 
Milwaukee ...... ‘ 3 3,496 3,360 
Indianapolis 3,780 5,637 
Cincinnati . 2,022 2,140 
FE, Wert coseccccsccs eee 6,151 eoee 
Weta. ccccvccsccevveces : 114,664 133,804 
*Cattle and calves. 
HOGS. 
er eee 58,720 652,630 53,677 
Mamees Clty ...ccccccce . 5,598 7,090 6,230 
CREED Srccccccevcceece . 25,741 26, 202 30,995 
Mast BE. Letia...cccccccs 29,085 2,908 39,784 
Se GONE ocassccceccees 11,099 io 653 11,407 
RN EE scat wkeoanden - 22,606 23/692 23,379 
Oklahoma City ........ ee 8,158 3,764 6,000 
WEED. cvesescccccece «. 1,898 1,806 2,762 
oe Fer +» 4,490 4,553 10,331 
TE, WED cccccccccescoves 87,781 36,908 25, 
UT +. 10,366 7,585 6,935 
Indianapolis ............ 36,181 23,305 24,890 
EE uitesceacavsawe 15,770 10,951 12,377 
es WEE cxcdicevcceres ° --eeas 2,956 ounce 
Total .......+++++++++-261,993 255,003 254,273 
SHEEP. 


Chicago .......seeeeeee+ 46,487 41,102 35,551 
Kansas City eccccccccces Sees §60610,006 19,762 


Oe Rae 18,843 13,046 
Mast St. Leuls.......ccce 10,079 9,264 8,256 
EE dare «4-awlee 682 9,470 14,32 

BE GE crccccssvceve e 12,379 11,816 
Oklahoma City 338 2,243 1,880 
WEED wescnccveccuce 8,299 3,518 
CEE cesesececcsves y 2,474 12,149 
i MEE ecdeccccescves +. 11,469 14,020 29,178 
Milwaukeé .......... ee 861 659 


Indianapolis 
Cincinnati .. 1,431 
Ft. Worth .. 2,748 cece 


Total wcccccccccsece ---155,916 135,670 161,621 


7,500 10,749 
735 














CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 27........14,987 1,033 29,151 13,194 


Tues., Dec. 28..... ... 6,515 1,543 17,443 5,545 
Wed., Dec. 29........ 7,504 994 21,338 6,818 
Thurs., Dec. 30...... . 4,575 1,090 25,098 14,381 
Fri., Dec. 31....... -» 700 800 9,000 4,000 








Total this week......34,231 4,960 102,030 43,938 
Previous week .-27,388 6,683 87,412 37,399 
Year ago .. ..86,549 5,017 98,489 45,210 
Two years ag 33,0388 7,000 71,443 40,972 








SHIPMENTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Dec. 27..... coe 3787 224 6,266 4,868 
Tues., met DB ..ccccoe Sen 21 4,810 498 
Wed., BD. wove eee 2,507 59 4,010 275 
Thurs., See. Bi cccves 1,734 364 8,510 4,566 
Fri., Dec. 81......... 500 ..... _ 2,000 1,000 
Total this week...... 9,861 668 20,596 11,207 
Previous week ....... 8,148 595 17,551 9,845 
YOGP OBO occccccccees 10,231 1,195 19,863 5,041 
Two years ago....... 10,158 1,149 19,031 7,825 


DECEMBER AND YEAR RECEIPTS. 


Receipts thus far this month and 1937 to date 
with comparisons: 


—December— -————Year———— 
1937. 1936. 1937. 1936. 
Cattle ..cces 165,205 188,920 1,980,907 2,234,065 






Calves 992 29,860 386, 162 410,836 
Hogs .. ,474 620,799 3,969,261 4,364,128 
Sheep .......217,662 216,397 2'502,311 2,595,393 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended Dec. 31.$ 9.30 $7.85 $3.25 $ ‘= 

Previous week ..... 9.00 7.95 3.35 

10.60 10.35 4.00 Hy He 

9.30 9.35 5.00  Y = 

8.35 7.40 3.75 

5.30 3.40 3.75 758 

4.95 3.05 1.85 5.85 


Avg. 1982-1986 ... $7.70 $6.70 $3.65 $8.45 





SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 





Week ended Dec. 31 24,370 81,434 382,731 
Previous week ...... 19,182 68,776 28,422 
1936 26,253 78,864 38,694 
1935 23,624 62,860 37,457 
1934 20,268 63,761 38,616 
1933 .23,300 132,600 47,300 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS AND PRICES. 
Av. 
No. wt., — Prices — 


rec’d. Ibs. Top. AV. 


*Week ended Dec. 31....102,000 237 $ 8.60 $ 7.85 
Previous week ......... 87,412 232 7.95 


230 3.40 8.05 


Avg. 1932-1936 ....... 124,000 227 $7.15 $6.70 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 





CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hog slaughters at Chicago + sogg 4 soteeet inspec- 
tion for week ending Friday, Dec. 31, 193 


Week ended Dec. 31, 1937..........--se00- 98,486 
POSTED WEEE ccc rcccvccccccccressescces . -110,353 
EE cic acedadicnc cae beaabacenepeeeeea ‘ ,990 
TEED ccvesceseese jeep enebandeeeweseenenes +» 72,672 


CHICAGO HOG PURCHASES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers week ended Thursday, January 6, 
1938: 


Week ended Prev. 











Jan. 6. week, 

Packers’ purchases coe Tree 45,530 
Direct to packers...... as 25,046 23,520 
Shippers’ purchases ........... 20,542 18,851 
WE “ehvciedctptcedweccdens 120,367 87,901 





U. S. MEATS TO CANADA 


Nov., 11 mos., 11 mos., 


1937. 1937. 1936. 

lbs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Beek ccccccccccccccce SA,S88 55,351 81,318 
Bacon and ham....... 2,805 77,577 55,927 
PORK ccccccccce +++++-287,345 1,730,694 2,759,090 


Mutton and lamb..... 1,184 10,340 11,186 
Canned meats ....... 5,326 109,196 151,889 
EGOS cescececveces eee «ease 26,608 1,198 
Lard compound ...... 2,652 29,117 234,300 
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SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER show the number of livestock ees 




















at 16 centers for the week ended January 1, 1938. 
CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Jan.1. week 1936. 
Chicago we secescesccccces 24,078 21,034 25,418 
SIE vavecsicesenies 16,264 18,733 19,583 
maha*® ..... Terre 13,527 11,341 15,583 
East St. Louis........... 9,314 8,335 14,899 
St. Joseph .............. 5,480 5,246 K 
DE onc cnéceeccsie 7,522 6,310 8,053 
65550004 6.00% dc 2,459 8,444 2,771 
ID, ais’sin.o- us ae Sasso Geico Cal séesae 
Philadelphia ............ 1,514 1,637 1,988 
Indianapolis sichhie a avarice 1,075 955 1,825 
New York & Jersey City. 7,237 6,836 8,817 
Oklahoma City* ......... 6,006 8,883 8,633 
SET, inwvcnedseaea we 2,701 ,359 2,140 
enver 3,180 5 8,521 
i BOD sccwsss 9,237 8,180 9,010 
ee 2,675 3,378 2/088 
WEE o00sseeséuwsassan 112,269 116,427 130,232 
*Cattle and calves. 
Chicago 89,990 
Kansas City 20,375 
Omaha 26,472 21,269 
Bast St. Louis........... 49,553 39,441 
St. SAR ees 10,268 7,855 
Sioux City ...... 21,754 7 
EE Whee ire i0's-4-6is.% 0 2'905 
Fort Worth ........ 
Philadelphia ........... 
Indianapolis er 
New York & Jerse y City 
Oklahoma City ........ 
Cincinnati whinasceicel 15,770 
DE iendepeeereddes abe Aneel 
Pe BEE ccccscdsecescose Me 
Oe 10,366 
BOM ccccccccceccccce ee 313,432 
SHEEP. 
Chicago ........ 35,634 40, 62 28 
Kansas City - 16,493 2 
ce ee 
East St. Louis 


St. Joseph .... 
Sioux City 











Lo... re 
Fort Worth ...... 743 
PRIPRGOIITE cecccccccecs 5,95 
Indianapolis ............ 5 
New York & Jersey 48,349 
Oklahoma City .......... 2,243 
Cincinnati ....... Orevcees 4,481 
MEE -swencttné-ein vices 2,474 
DMD cesceweteeeesoes 12,350 
Milwaukee .........sse0. 5 
SE wactimetnewraknaaaat 172,980 204,370 
RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS 


Week ended Dec 


At 20 markets: 


. 81, 1937: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 31...... 152,000 361,000 188,000 
PEOTOUGS WOU wccccccces 145,000 334,000 179,000 
DS Cavewsanedennaucneue 163,000 326,000 230,000 
Se eat 208,000 330,000 210,000 
SE Sa6en eek bheewreweeoeunl 206,000 346,000 198,000 
ME. £n6-e-sbhesrse bacabaen 163,000 529,000 263,000 

At 11 markets: 
Hogs. 






Week ended Dee. 3 
Prev aes 


At 7 markets: 


Cattle. Hog Sheep. 
Week ended Dec. 31...... 110,000 262 131,000 
Previous week .......... 99,000 247 117,000 
 <teckntevebseuaneeud 118,000 237, 146,000 
WEE ke sevenleesumns eeee-120,000 195, 154,000 
MEE aighthirndsieweaaniasesiel 150,000 247,000 140,000 
a 127,000 393,000 199,000 
WE weecsnebeesscenweeee 103,000 395,000 178,000 


PACIFIC COAST LIVESTOCK 
Receipts five days ended Dec. 31: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Los Angeles ......... 4,785 1,537 1,038 2,136 
San Francisco ....... 515 60 1,250 2,450 
Portland ...... oeee-1,400 200 6,150 +2 
DIRECTS—Los Angeles: Cattle, 10 cars; calves, 1 
car; hogs, 113 cars; sheep, 28 cars. ee | Francisco: 
Cattle, 311 head; calves, 55 head; hogs, 2,250 


head; sheep, 1,550 head. Portland: Hogs, 2,690. 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 





MEAT SUPPLIES AT 


EASTERN MARKETS 


(Reported by the U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural Bconomics.) 
WESTERN DRESSED MEATS. 


NEW YORK. PHILA. BOSTON 
STEERS, carcass Week en@ing Bos. Sh, Wis cscccscccccces 8,046 2,173 2,238 
WOE FOOTIE 00. 6.006.0506.000c cc sonseonvccs 7,373 2,116 2,355 
Same week year ago.............. 6,761 2,214 2,105 
COWS, carcass Week ending Dec. 81, 1987................ 1,669 1,214 2,107 
WOE GHOTUIED svccccccsecscccsssccccccoce 1,664 1,387 2,434 
DS THE. PON Bia os ecceicccccasdececcss 2,346 1,500 1,827 
BULLS, carcass Week ending Dec. 81, 1987................ 265 240 15 
EE SE 66 enieeb-4o <0 6504004960409 256 303 23 
CR IU OE To oo 6505s 5. 65s 0 kheissaseses 287 419 16 
VEAL, carcass Week ending Dec. 31, 1937................ 10,038 1,548 848 
WE PONTE cc dccsesndeseeiccesscnceeds 7,218 1,237 503 
Se RE Pe okie ov oikicescctcvccess 11,284 1,841 779 
LAMB, carcass Week ending Dec. 31, 1937..............+. 39,113 12,753 13,223 
I Nivedeuoraensssshun saad cone 30,521 10,151 12,492 
ee Se Be Ms ci iidcncaciienerencsie 39,053 16,695 12,185 
MUTTON, carcass Week ending Dec. 81, 1937................ 3.654 586 597 
WO WI 6.00 664 Weenies ececedoueasen 2,735 1,184 628 
SO WE. PG BI 0.0 0 ht vccccceqesuies 8,423 554 594 
PORK CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Dec. 81, 1937................ 2,623,793 613,168 326,004 
WUE BODTSUED cscccccee cc essa vesvcsewas 2,378,554 593,754 $25,626 
Same week year ago.............. . .2,409,388 544,402 318,376 
BEEF CUTS, Ibs. Week ending Dec. 31, 1937......... 246,805 == caceces eaecced 

WEOUEe, I iota 605 0h060 +0 er emrers sees ee ees 
Same week year @G0....cccsccccssssseeees SUBNR kw tetes = ———iist wees 

LOCAL SLAUGHTERS. 

CATTLE, head Week ending Dec. 81, 1987.............+.. 7,237 S086 ss cvivieieieia 
PRO GOT, .4:5664.06 00650006 sce ween asin’ 6,836 eee 
CRUD: WE DURE Gi dene s cc ccccecncsiscs 8,817 a . - -aeaieeee 

CALVES, head Week ending Dec. 31, 1937....... 11,284 1,782 
Week previous ............-. vevGdnesee 13,662 S.00R = =—=«_—s_— avcvece 
Same week year ago........... eiatue se witcet 8,586 Se —ti‘“‘“‘i_C*«C www 
HOGS, head Week ending Dec. 81, 1987................ 48,190 See |. eaxqaws 
Week PEOVIOUS. cc cccccvcccccccsscecesccces 47,695 ns es 
Same week ye@r A80........cceeeess 36,206 pe eae ee 

SHEEP, head Week ending Dec. 31, 1937................ 43,108 2,933 
Week GOOVRTED cccccoweevcceceesscess 48,349 Coe i‘ S Se 

See WHEE SORE GOD. occ s 006.05666000000608 55,374 3,901 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL 


At 8 points for the week ended De- 
cember 31, 1937: 








Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Dec. 31. week. 1936. 
I os i ecenpone 98,486 110,353 89,990 
Kansas City, Kansas..... 23,691 85,716 20,375 
a CoReeroceseeesseds 26,472 36,985 19,204 
Louis & East St. Louis 49,5 553 54,090 39,441 
ao City 21,754 87,747 14,259 
St. Joseph . 14,715 7,855 
St. Pael .cccccose #99 52,540 22,742 
N. Y., Newark and 55,293 40,783 
DAE: 3. oxocskcbvccarees 325,808 397,439 254,649 


BOURBON YARDS 103 YRS. OLD 


The year 1938 marks the 103rd birth- 
day of the Bourbon Stock Yards, Louis- 
ville, Ky. The largest breeding ewe 
market in the world, the primary lamb 
market of the Southern Middle West, 
a great stocker and feeder market 
also, it has fifteen acres of pens and 
alleys under one roof. President Ernest 
L. German thinks 1938 is destined to 
be the greatest year in its history. Last 
year winter feed supplies were uncom- 
fortably short in many sections, and 
another season of drouth would have 
dealt a devastating blow to livestock. 
Now, however, corn-cribs are filled 
to overflowing and temporary struc- 
tures hold the surplus. Though live- 
stock prices have declined, they have 
not declined to the extent of feed 
prices. The outlook continues good, 
according to Mr. German. 


LIVE CATTLE IMPORTS 


Approximately 100,000 more cattle 
and calves were imported into the 
United States during the first 11 
months of 1937 than in the like period 
of 1936. Import in the 1937 period 
totaled 486,588 head compared with 
386,747 in the first 11 months of 1936. 


Considerable increases occurred both 
in cattle weighing 700 lbs. and over 
and in cattle weighing from 175 to 700 
lbs. Both Canada and Mexico increased 
their shipments of cattle of these 
weights. 

Imports for November, and November 
a year ago, and those for the 11 months 
of the years 1936 and 1937 are reported 
as follows: 


















































Nov., Nov., 08., 11 mos., 
1937. 1936. ete 1936. 
Cattle, 
700 Ibs. or over: 
Canada ...... 1,883 1,857 163,472 142,191 
Mexico ....... 224 527 24,792 21,962 
Detee. sciccs 2,107 2,384 188,264 164,153 
175 to 700 Ibs.: 
Canada ...... 4,199 4,495 49,840 33,653 
Mexico ....... 7,533 4,298 167,291 131,941 
Total ....0. 11,732 8,793 217,131 165,594 
Under 175 Ibs.: 
Canada ..... . 2,108 1,386 79,188 64,602 
TRONROD ciicase cee oe 1,259 1,615 
Total ...... 2,108 1,386 80,447 56,217 
From other 
countries ..... 8 97 746 783 
Total all cattle....15,950 12,660 486,588 386,747 
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SAUSAGE 
LINKING 





Spaced from 3 to 6, 2 to 8, 2 to 13 


Increases SPEED of hand linking 


Uniformly linked sausage is better looking and sells 
better! C. D. Linking Gauge speeds up production, 
greatly improves appearance and 
cuts cost. 


No waste... high measuring 
guides make it possible for operator 
to swing sausage with minimum 
effort. Impossible to tear casings. 
Gauge is easily adjusted to any 
size, can be moved anywhere. 


Write today for complete details 


and prices. The Old Timer 


THE SPECIALTY MFRS. SALES CO. 
2021 Grace Street Chicago, Illinois 











FEARN LABORATORIES. IN( 


CHICAGO, ILL 





Sales-makers for 
sausage. Neat, beau- 
tifully printed, more 
economical to fill. 
Send for sample. 





BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. + ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





CAN YOU FORECAST THE 
TREND OF PORK PRICES? 





The only certain thing about pork prices, for the next few 
months, is that they will be uncertain. They will react to 
every change in domestic and international affairs. 


Protect yourself against sharp price fluctuations with the 
NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure. Be ready to increase or limit 
your output on short notice, consistent with demand for your 
product. 

And remember that the NEVERFAIL 3-Day Ham Cure 
enables you to surpass any foreign made ham in juicy flavor 
and tenderness. Write us! 


NEVERFAIL * 3-DAY HAM CURE 
H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. 


6819-27 SOUTH ASHLAND AVENUE © CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















F.C.ROGERS. INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROKER 
PACKINGHOUSE 
PRODUCTS 


HARRY K. LAX, General Manager 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 














OLD PLANTATION SEASONINGS 


Its Flavor Sells Sausage 


BLENDED TO FIT YOUR PRODUCT—NATIONALLY USED 
IN LEADING SAUSAGE PLANTS—SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Exclusive MANUFACTURERS 


A. C. LEGG PACKING CO., Inc., BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
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Meat Packing 40 Years Ago 
(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 8, 1898.) 


World supply of lard on January 1, 
1898, consisted of 370,244 tierces com- 
pared with 494,146 tierces a year earlier. 
Of the Jan. 1, 1898 total, 198,000 tierces 
were in Europe or afloat. 


During the week at Chicago prime 
hogs sold for $3.60 per hundred live 
weight and choice 1564 lb. steers at 
$5.50 per cwt. 


Swift & Company at Kansas City re- 
ported the largest business in the com- 
pany’s history at that point during 
1897. 


Among New Year honors bestowed by 
Queen Victoria of England was a 
knighthood for Thomas J. Lipton, owner 
and operator of a large packinghouse 
in Chicago. 


Partnership of William Moland, Wil- 
liam N. Moland and George N. Moland, 
trading as William Moland & Sons, 
Philadelphia, was dissolved on January 
1, 1898, as a result of the death of 
William Moland. The business was 
continued by William N. Moland and 
George N. Moland as co-partners under 
the name of William Moland’s Sons. 


Ward & Storey Packing Co., San 
Francisco, Cal., was incorporated by 
George J. Ward, Walter Storey, W. M. 
Lacey, G. A. Berger and John C. Lutz. 


L, F. Edwards, Florida manager for 
Armour and Company, made arrange- 
ments for erection of a branch house at 
Tampa, Fla. 


Meat Packing 25 Years Ago 


(From The National Provisioner, Jan. 11, 1913.) 


Stockholders of Swift & Company 
voted to extend the charter of the com- 
pany to 1984 at the annual meeting held 
on January 9, 1913. President Louis F. 
Swift reported that the year’s business 
was quite satisfactory, both as regards 
volume and profits. 

Harris Abattoir Co., Toronto, had 
under construction a new plant with a 
capacity of 4,000 cattle and 2,000 sheep 
weekly to take care of its expanded 
business. 

Cleveland Provision Company, Cleve- 
land, O., disposed of its chain of retail 
markets consisting of 23 stores scattered 
throughout the city. Stores were sold 
to Citizens’ Provision Co., with R. P. 
Nash, a director of the packing com- 
pany, in charge. 

Lafayette Packing Co., Lafayette, 
Ind., was bought at sale by Ferdinand 
Dryfus for $15,000. The plant had been 
closed for three years. 


and DOWN ‘ MEAT TRAIL 





Slaughtering was started in the new 
8-story plant of Jos. Stern & Sons in 
West 40th St., New York City. 

Gerber Packing & Provision Co., 
St. Louis, was incorporated with a 
capital stock of $30,000 by S. B. Jeffries, 
C. D. Corwin and others. 

Greenwald Packing Co., Baltimore, 
Md., Michael Greenwald manager, 
moved its wholesale market to 414 So. 
Eutaw St., with larger facilities for 
handling fresh meats, 


Cudahy Packing Co. completed plans 
for erection of a large branch house at 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago News of Today 


E. S. Waterbury, general manager, 
Armour and Company, Omaha, Neb., 
was in Chicago this week. 

Forrest W. Hagerman, sales man- 
ager, Tobin Packing Co., Fort Dodge, 
Ia., was a visitor in Chicago during the 
week, 

Archer E. Hayes, president, Hately 
Bros. Co., is among the candidates from 
whom five directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade will be chosen in the 
exchange election on January 10. 

J. J. Quinn has been appointed chair- 
man of the national perishable freight 
committee, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, to succeed R. C. Dearborn, de- 
ceased. 

Andries D. van Creveld, director of 
Fa. D. van Creveld, Rotterdam Holland, 
was a visitor in Chicago during the 
week. He returned East via Detroit and 
Cleveland and will spend two weeks in 
New York City. 

W. A. Johns, former general man- 
ager, Swift & Co., Jersey City, N. J., 
who retired after 42 years of service 
with Swift, was a visitor to Chicago 
this week and got a warm greeting from 
his host of friends. Leisure seems to 
agree with him, as he looks younger 
than ever. 

J. H. Edmundson, former president, 
Chas. Wolff Packing Co., Topeka, Kas., 
and recently sales manager, Miller & 
Hart, Chicago, has been made assistant 
to the president of Cold Storage Co., in 
charge of cold storage of meats, fruit 
and other perishables. He will give spe- 
cial attention to meat storage and ser- 
vice to meat concerns desiring storage 


CHOW FOR CHOWS 


Scene in McAbee Chow Kennels, Akron, 
O., where the dogs get a balanced ration. 








accommodations, among whom he num- 
bers an army of friends. 

A. L. Blair, general plant auditor, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, retired 
on December 30 
after 42 years in 
the service of the 
organization. He 
entered Cudahy 
employ as a clerk 
in the North Chi- 
cago branch in 1895 
and served at vari- 
ous branches 
throughout the 
Middle West and in 
1903 was appointed 
office manager at 
Sioux City. After 
a period in a sim- 
ilar position at 
Omaha he was 
made general plant auditor with head- 
quarters at Chicago, a position he has 
occupied for the past 20 years. Mr. 
Blair is well-known in the packing in- 
dustry and enjoys the friendship and 
esteem of thousands of workers of the 
Cudahy company. 

Dr. Fernand Kabus, specialist repre- 
senting the Angostura-Wuppermann 
Corp., which is promoting improvement 
in processing of sausage, hams, lard, 
etc., through the use of Angostura bit- 
ters, was a visitor to Chicago during 
the week. 

Frederick H. T. Walton, Forest, Va., 
a well-known figure in packinghouse 
circles in the old days, was a visitor in 
Chicago this week. Mr. Walton was 
associated with Armour and Company 
for many years and later was active in 
packinghouse development in South 
America, having built a number of 
plants in several countries south of the 
Equator. Retiring from active busi- 
ness, he bought and operates a 1,008- 
acre farm in Virginia, where he spe- 


A. L. BLAIR 


































LIP between the spotless 

sheets on any bed in Hotel 
McAlpin. A deep, SOFT mat- 
tress soothes your weary body 
to sound slumber, to complete 
relaxation. ‘‘Soft as a feather’’ 
is really inadequate... should 
say ‘‘SOFTER.” 

This is but one of the many 
reasons Hotel McAlpin retains 
its reputation year in and year 
out... for comfort. . . for con- 
venience . . . for fine service. 

JOHN J. WOELFLE, Mgr. 


*FEATHER 


HOTEL 
M*ALPIN 


“The Center of Convenience” 
Broadway at 34th Street 
NEW YORK 
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IKE A gay hat on a pretty 

girl—Mapleine empha- 
sizes the natural sweetness 
of ham. It’s an ideal toner- 
upper for pork products and 
loaf specialties, too, for it 
brings out and doesn’t 
“cover up” any of the natu- 
ral flavors. 


x* * * 


Smoked Sausage and Wein- 
ers are “fit for a king” when 
you tone them up with 
Mapleine. We'll tell you 
how to use Mapleine in your 
own tried-and-true formula. 
Ask for free directions. 


* * * 
The thin sides of hogs are 
“profit” not “loss” items 


when you make them up into 
Roman Bacon. Mapleine 

















turns the trick. Makes a re- 
peat item out of this low 
cost, good profit specialty. 
This formula is free too. 


x 2 @® 


There are flavorings and fla- 
vorings. But there’s only one 
Mapleine. For a third of a 
century it has meant flavor 
perfection (and protection) 
to manufacturers every- 
where. Insist on Mapleine. 
Look for the Crescent. 


x * @ 


If you know Mapleine you'll 
want to try these business- 
getting ideas. And if you’ve 
never tried it write for atest 
bottle. We'll send it to you 
free. Just write Crescent 
Mfg. Co., 641 Dearborn St., 
Seattle, Wn. 


A COMPLETE VOLUME 


of 26 issues of The National Provisioner can be easily 
filed for reference to items of trade information or 
trade statistics by putting them in our 


New Multiple Binder 


Simple as filing letters in 
an ordinary file. Looks like 
a regular bound book. 
Jloth board cover and 
name stamped in gold. Sold 
at cost to subscribers at 
$1.50 plus 20c postage. 
Send us your order today. 


No key, nothing to unscrew. Slip 
tn place 


and they stay there until you 


want them. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER os:rccrn se. Chicago, Ill. 
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RENDERING PRESS 


Unequalled in Construction 
Unexcelled in Results 


‘DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., INC. 





Syracuse, N. Y. 


INSTANT ACCURATE WEIGHING AT A GLANCE! 
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Large, Clear 
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THE HOWE SCALE COMPANY Speeds 
RUTLAND, VERMONT Weighing 
Numerals Branches in Principal Cities 


Protects Profits 
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cializes in pure-bred Angus cattle. He 
still carries the gold watch given him 
by P. D. Armour, founder of Armour 
and Company, on May 1, 1891. In all 
these 47 years, he says, his only expense 
on this watch has been periodic clean- 
ing. 

“It Was His Own Fault” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Harvey G. Ellerd, 
vice president, Armour and Company, 
in charge of employe relations, at the 
third of a series of five monthly safety 
meetings at the Stock Yards Inn this 
week. The meetings are sponsored by 
the Greater Chicago Safety Council for 
industrial employes 
their families. 


New York News Notes 


S. C. Frazee, executive department, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited in New 
York before sailing on the s.s. Beren- 
garia, on January 4, for England and 
later for South America. Ted Tod, 
advertising department, Wilson & Co., 
Chicago, also spent a few days in New 
York last week. 


C. T. Richardson, construction de- 
partment, Swift & Company, Boston, 
was in New York last week. Another 
visitor from Swift & Company, Chicago, 
E. L. Morris, who is in New York in 
connection with the company’s proposed 
exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 
of 1939. 


Emil A. Laier, well-known packing- 
house expert, is now connected with the 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., as gen- 
eral superintendent of the Newark, 
N. J., plant. 


R. W. Vohl, superintendent, New 
York Butchers Dressed Meat Co. visited 
Chicago last week to attend the meet- 
ings of superintendents of the various 
plants of Armour and Company. 


Edward F. Jackson, manager, Kingan 
Provision Co., New York plant, visited 
at the company’s headquarters in In- 
dianapolis for several days during the 
past week. 


in Chicago and: 





Countrywide News Notes 


Chas. A. Roberts, general manager, 
Cudahy Packing Co., Los Angeles, 
Calif., has been made regional chairman 
for the Institute of American Meat 
Packers for the Southern district of 
California, which takes in all of Cal- 
ifornia from San Luis Obispo county 
to the Southern border. 

Phil Hantover, sausage missionary 
with the Independent Casing Co., is 
rapidly recovering from a recent auto- 
mobile accident and expects to greet his 
friends in the industry as usual about 
February 1. 

T. G. McElroy, advertising manager 
of John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, Ia., 
until his retirement 
in 1935, passed 
away on December 
21 at the age of 61, 
He had been in ill 
health for several 
years and retired to 
secure an extended 
rest. Mr. McElroy 
was a member of 
the Morrell organ- 
ization for 34 years, 
becoming _associ- 
ated with it in 
1895. He was made 
head of the adver- 
tising and canned 
food departments 
in 1909 and was complimented on re- 
tirement by Morrell officials for his long 
and efficient record. He was widely 
known throughout the meat industry. 

J. Morrell Foster, Sioux Falls, S. D., 
secretary of John Morrell & Co., is 
South Dakota chairman of the national 
advisory committee of the New York 
World’s Fair 1939. Mr. Foster heads a 
group of 100 South Dakota citizens, 
prominent in the affairs of their state, 
who will create and maintain interest 
in the fair in their section. 


T. G. McELROY 


E. N. Sturman, formerly vice presi- 
dent in charge of the Flavor Sealed di- 
vision of Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., has been appointed general sales 
manager of Hiram Walker, Inc. 


R. E. Montgomery, president of the 


National Cottonseed Products Associa- 
tion in 1918-1919, and prominent in cot- 
ton oil circles, died at his home in Pales- 
tine, Tex., on December 23. He was 
manager of the East Texas Cotton Oil 
Co. mill at Palestine. 


W. H. Michie has been promoted from 
assistant manager to manager of the 
transportation department, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co., Austin, Minn. 


SAUSAGE EDUCATION 


Coast-to-coast sales personnel of the 
Visking Corporation held a four day 
convention at the Morrison hotel, Chi- 
cago, from December 27 through De- 
cember 30. Opening with an address by 
H. R. Medici, vice president in charge 
of sales, the meeting was presided over 
by E. J. Marum, sales supervisor. 


In place of oratory for 4 days there 
was a display of shirt sleeves as sales- 
men went into actual demonstrations of 
up-to-date applications of “VISKING” 
casings to packinghouse problems. H. 
R. DeCressey, divisional sales manager 
for the Pacific Coast, carried on exten- 
sive demonstrations of the latest devel- 
opments in making and merchandising 
skinless frankfurters. Alex Chesser, 
divisional sales manager in the East, 
showed the assembly the most efficient 
ways of stuffing hams, butts and Ca- 
nadian type bacon. 

The meeting was a healthy one be- 
cause each salesman was able to bring 
up problems peculiar to packers in his 
territory, have them worked out before 
the group, with all profiting by actual 
demonstration. There were presented 
new ways of decorating baked hams, 
newer methods of stuffing skinless 
frankfurters, formulas for loaves and 
large sausages which have developed 
since the last meeting. Emphasis was 
laid on keeping the meeting practical 
in every aspect, and discussion covered 
all phases of merchandising of new 
products for Visking customers, as well 
as applications. The convention closed 
with a banquet for the salesmen at the 
Standard Club of Chicago. 





VISKING HOLDS A WORKING SALES CONVENTION 


Actual demonstrations of up-to-date applications of sausage casings to packinghouse problems were featured during the four-day 
sales convention of the Visking Corporation, held in Chicago, Dec. 27-30, 1937 
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Operating Progress 
(Continued from page 27.) 


process. Any one who has been able to 
see how clean the hog carcasses appear 
after the dried coating of adhesive has 
been peeled away is enthusiastic about 
this procedure. The fact that not only 
the hairs are removed, but also the 
roots, means much in the appearance of 
the finished product and in the saving 
of trimming of heads and other parts 
difficult to shave. This development 
should mean as much to the industry 
as the invention of the dehairing ma- 
chine in its time. 


Inedible Processing 


As we go from the killing department 
to the by-products division we find some 
recent experiments with the drying of 
blood based on the principle of the cream 
separator. The blood particles are finely 
distributed by centrifugal force and are 
dried while falling through a heated 
cylinder. 

Undoubtedly we shall hear more about 
installations of this type during the 
next year. We all know the destructive 
chemical action of blood on the conven- 
tional melter and drier. As experience 
is gained on a few installations, this 
method will find a ready field for appli- 
cation. 

In the same class and division we 
find a dry rendering method combined 
with the extraction of grease by a sol- 
vent. This procedure has been placed on 
the market by one of the equipment 
manufacturers after a good deal of re- 
search work, 


Other Improvements 


Casing Cleaning.—In the field of fresh 
cleaning of casings one manufacturer 
has developed machines which combine 
the operations of two pieces of equip- 
ment. The result is that fresh cleaning 
of casings is now available to many 
packers who formerly did not have the 
space to place this equipment. 

Sausage Progress.—In the sausage and 
smoked meat department we find the 
tendency to grind and mix the meat and 
stuff the sausage under refrigeration. 
The advantages in lower operating cost 
and better sanitation are so pronounced 
that it is only a matter of time until 
all plants will house these operations in 
low temperature rooms. 

Sausage making equipment has been 
steadily perfected along conventional 
lines during the last few years. A re- 
cently-developed machine operates on a 
new principle. Here again we find cen- 
trifugal force applied to the distribu- 
tion and mixing of meat while it is 
being cut. The advantages claimed are 
saving of labor and retaining of the 
original meat juices. At present this 
machine is only available in a price 
range suited for larger plants. The 
design of smaller, more compact units 
is to be expected. 

Smokehouse Improvement.—F rom sau- 
sage stuffing to the smokehouse is only 
a step. For years the good old smoke- 
house has been improved by correct pro- 


portioning, proper smoke chambers, bet- 
ter insulated doors and modern burners 
with controlled air and gas supply. We 
have added steam coils to control tem- 
perature, besides controlling the density 
of smoke, and now we have the com- 
pletely mechanized smokehouse. 


The problem has been attacked from 
two sides with good initial success. 
Recent installations have separate con- 
trol of temperature, humidity and dens- 
ity of smoke. Scientific smoking is still 
somewhat on an empirical basis. As 
information is accumulated by the 
manufacturers of this equipment and 
by the packers using it more consistent 
results will be obtained. 


Air Conditioning 


There is increased interest in the con- 
trol of relative humidity, besides the 
control of temperature, for the various 
departments. The term “air condition- 
ing” is now as familiar as “profit and 
loss.” 

An interesting recent installation in- 
creases the relative humidity to 90 per 
cent in the cooler by the admission of 
exhaust steam. The procedure of ad- 
mitting steam—always connected with 
heat in our minds—into coolers, where 
we artificially maintain a lower tem- 
perature, is a paradox. The amount of 
heat, however, is so small in comparison 
with the moisture gained that it has 
proven satisfactory. 


Experiments have been made abroad 
using ozone in the rooms to prevent 
bacterial action. Until now this method 
has not been tried in the United States. 


Refrigeration and Power 


Under the heading of refrigeration 
the evaporating condenser is of more 
recent origin. Briefly, it consists of 
coils for the refrigerant over which 
water is sprayed. Air is circulated 
rapidly over these wet coils by means 
of a fan. This current of air absorbs 
the water on the coils quickly, and the 
heat of evaporization is utilized in cool- 
ing the coils. 

Plants in districts with high rates for 
electric current are turning more and 
more to steam turbines and Diesel en- 
gines for the generation of their own 
power. Using the latter type of equip- 
ment, it is often possible to decrease the 
cost of electricity by 50 per cent. 


Plant Design and Construction 


In the structural design of our plants 
welding is more and more taking the 
place of riveting in the assembly of 
structural members. This enables us, 
for instance, to design columns and 
beams or two adjacent beams as one 
unit. The negative moments created by 
this arrangement result in smaller field 
moments and permit the use of smaller 
beams, 

A recent development, not yet ready 
for the packinghouse field, casts hollow 
clay tile and concrete beams as one in- 
tegral unit. These units can be placed 
from beam to beam, thereby saving the 
cost of wood forms for concrete slabs. 





Glass bricks are more and more em- 
ployed to give light and insulation with 
low maintenance cost. Corrugated ac- 
tiniec wire glass for large skylights will 
provide an abundance of natural light 
in those rooms requiring it. Due to the 
corrugations it can be applied over large 
spans and is practically self cleaning. 


Better Lighting 


Too little importance has been placed 
in the past on the proper illumination in 
the packing plant. The light outlets 
were distributed in a haphazard manner 
by rule of thumb, rather than by proper 
investigation into the light requirements 
for each operation. The tendency has 
been to increase the intensity of light. 
This assures better work by the em- 
ployee, fewer accidents and protection 
of the vision of the worker. 


With the increased specific illumina- 
tion must go proper planning, so that 
the harmful effects of glare are avoided. 
During some studies made in a beef 
cooler, it was found that a properly de- 
signed reflector gave a higher illumina- 
tion on the beef sides for less wattage 
than the reflector chosen by rule of 
thumb. 


In the field of interoffice communica- 
tion a new device is replacing the con- 
ventional switchboard and telephones. 
Workers and department heads answer 
the call from the main office simply by 
speaking in the direction of a suspended 
“mike” and receive the answer by a 
suspended loudspeaker. 


Plant Operation 


The tendency to operate several small- 
er plants close to the livestock areas in 
preference to super-plants located in the 
big cities will continue. The necessity 
of absorbing a larger part of our labor 
supply may be the incentive for operat- 
ing the plants on a 12-hour basis—two 
shifts of 6 hours each—rather than on 
the 8-hour basis. 


“Eye appeal” is now an established 
factor in the sales policy of all plants. 
Great care is taken to give product, 
trucks and sales force a pleasing ap- 
pearance. More and more packers are 
aware of the fact that the appearance 
of the plant is an additional good ad- 
vertising medium. Side by side with the 
study of the plant to make it more eco- 
nomical and efficient goes the effort to 
give it a dignified and pleasant exterior. 

Since human effort never stops, we 
may look forward to equally interesting 
developments during the next year as 
we have witnessed in the year of 1937. 


LESS POULTRY CANNED 


Less poultry was canned in November, 
1937, than in the same month a year 
ago, the 21 principal companies engaged 
in the business reporting a decline of 
29.15 per cent. Volume canned in No- 
vember totaled 1,766,531 lbs. compared 
with 1,990,768 Ibs. in October and 
2,493,003 Ibs. in November, 1936. 
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New Equipment Ideas 


By OSCAR SCHMIDT 
Vice President, Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp. 


HE year 1937 has seen many new 

developments in the packinghouse 
and sausagemaking industry. Some of 
the improvements made included new 
and almost revolutionary methods. Some 
of the ideas de- 
veloped will be im- 
proved upon to the 
benefit of the in- 
dustry, others will 
be tried out and dis- 
carded as their 
shortcomings are 
revealed. 

We are happy to 
have had a share 
in the developments 
made in 1937, as we 
have had in the 
past. Among these 
developments are: 
Our new figure 521 “Boss” silent cut- 
ter, embodying in its design and con- 
struction new ideas in principle of 
operation which prevent shortening of 
the product and result in larger and 
improved yield and better and more uni- 
form texture. These results are secured 
with less horsepower requirements for 
the actual capacity load of finished 
product. In 1937 we made this new im- 
proved cutter in only two sizes, 375 lbs. 
and 750 lbs. capacity. We are extending 
the line to five sizes, starting with a 100 
lb. capacity and up to 750 lbs. 

We have further extended our line of 
sausage stuffers to include six sizes— 
100, 150, 200, 300, 400 and 500 lbs. ca- 
pacity. The patented leak-proof piston 
used in the “Boss” stuffer is the only 
piston which can be adjusted without 
taking it out of the stuffer. 

Our meat loaf or pan filler has been 
improved to give an increased capacity 
up to 20 pans per minute. 





OSCAR 
SCHMIDT 


Grinders and Plates 


The “Boss” grinder has been rede- 
signed to give still greater capacity 
without increasing—even decreasing— 
the horsepower required. The new longer 
super-fast cylinder with super-fast feed 
screw has proved its worth after a 
thorough trial and is about ready to be 
placed on the market. Newly designed 
machinery, almost entirely automatic, 
to manufacture the “Boss” super plates 
and other plates, is ready to go into full 
production soon in our plant. 

Among other improvements marketed 
in 1937, or nearly ready for release, are 
these items for beef killing—‘Boss” 
beef dropper (from bleeding rail), beef 
lander and V-type tripe scalder. 


Other New Equipment 


For hog killing equipment and ma- 
chinery improvements have been made 
in the following items: 

New scalding water circulating sys- 
tem; Jumbo two-way “Boss” hog de- 
hairers—such as the outfit installed the 
first of the year 1937 in the plant of 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati; Jumbo 
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dehairers installed in the plants of Iowa 
Packing Co., Des Moines, and St. Louis 
Independent Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Other “Boss” improvements included 
items for hog cutting, overhead tracking 
and rendering machinery as follows: 


Redesigned conveyor type pickled 
meat washer, snout puller, jaw puller, 
combination snout puller and jaw puller, 
roller feed device to feed overhead trol- 
leys one at a time into conveyor line; 
paunch lift or skip hoist, Jumbo hasher 
for rendering plants, shredder or hog 
“V” belt drive. 


Looking Ahead 


Many other ideas are still in an em- 
bryo state. Some of these may never see 
the light of day, as further investiga- 
tion and checking may reveal that they 
are impractical or more expensive to 
use than present methods in use in 
packinghouses. As the others are de- 
veloped and proved to be of benefit to 
the packers and allied industries they 
will be announced and submitted for the 
trade’s acceptance. 

In all we are expecting a good year 
in 1938, though we feel that possibly 
the start of the year will be somewhat 
under 1937. 


MUCH TO BE LEARNED 


In reviewing progress and develop- 
ment in plant operations in the meat 
packing industry during the past year 
A. Ewing Sinclair, general superin- 
tendent, Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., emphasizes the fact that while 
much has been learned, there is further 
possibility of progress, particularly on 
the subject of chilling of hogs and in the 
field of air conditioning throughout the 
packing plant. 

“To my way of thinking,” he writes, 
“the greatest developments during the 
past year in packinghouse engineering 
seem to revolve about two pieces of ma- 
chinery with which we have had some 
little experience—the new method of 
depilating hogs, which was perfected at 
the plant of the Tobin Packing Co., and 
the Roto-Cut sausage machine. 

“In our opinion the rosin dip is a very 
satisfactory means of depilating hogs. 
Hogs coming out of this machine are 
far superior to any hogs cleaned in any 
other manner. In addition, there are 
quite substantial savings in the main- 
tenance of hog scrapers, and the prod- 
uct turned out from these machines 
contains more No. 1 cuts than before. 

“Although there has been a great deal 
of discussion upon the benefits of the 
Roto-Cut, our experience with this ma- 
chine has been very satisfactory. There 
is considerable saving in maintenance 
and repairs, since there is only one piece 
of machinery to worry about, instead 
of three under our former method. 

“There has been a great deal learned 
in the last year, but I feel certain there 
will be more learned this next year, 
particularly in regard to the chilling of 
hogs and air conditioning in packing- 
houses in general.” 


Cutting Sausage Costs 


By RB. C. SMITH 
Piesident, John E, Smith Sons Co. 


ARGIN of profit of sausage manu- 
facturers during 1937 was af- 
fected by two general conditions— 
1.—Exceptionally high prices of raw 
materials; 


2.—A material increase in cost of 
labor. 
The result was that many firms 


turned to high-capacity equipment to 
offset these higher production costs. In 
fact—from the standpoint of sausage 
manufacture—this 
shift to more ef- 
ficient machines 
was undoubtedly 
the most outstand- 
ing development of 
the year. These in- 
vestments enabled 
production of a 
greater volume of 
better quality sau- 
sage products in 
shorter time, and a 
reduction of pro- 
duction costs by 
eliminating the 
necessity of paying 
a premium on over- 
time to workmen to finish a job. 


How Costs Can Be Cut 


How this worked out is illustrated in 
the case of our new model, self-emptying 
silent cutter with a capacity of 800 lbs., 
which we brought out in 1937. 

With this machine it requires no 
longer to cut 800 lbs. of meat than it 
does to cut 600 Ibs., 350 Ibs., or 250 Ibs. 
in smaller models. Also, because of the 
perfected construction of this new cutter 
it requires no more power to operate 
the machine cutting 800 lbs. than it does 
a smaller machine cutting 600 lbs. Space 
required in a sausage plant is very little 
greater for this new model machine 
than it is for a 600-lb. machine. 

During the year we have made many 
improvements on our line of sausage 
machinery which have increased their 
efficiency, the most spectacular being the 
development of the Buffalo vacuum 
mixer. This new method of mixing is 
tied in with new curing formulas and 
has not been advertised or discussed very 
freely, due to the fact that it has been in 
an experimental stage. Recently, how- 
ever, some very interesting reports have 
reached us from users who claim its in- 
stallation has enabled them to save time 
and money. 

In 1938 we may expect to see a con- 
tinuation of the movement towards 
larger, more modern and efficient sau- 
sage machinery to cut operating costs. 

According to all predictions the live- 
stock situation will clear up during 1938, 
so that meat prices should be more 
favorable to sausage manufacturers. 
With the time-saving machinery now 
obtainable, that will produce a better 
quality product at the right price, the 
coming year should be a very profitable 
one for all concerned in the industry. 





R. C. SMITH 
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Sausage Progress 
By C. W. DIECKMANN 
Pres., Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co. 
ACKERS and sausage manufac- 
turers produced and sold in excess of 
800,000,000 lbs. of sausage and meat 
loaves during the 1937 fiscal year—the 
largest sausage production, with one 


exception, since 
1927. 
Eight hundred 


million pounds is a 
lot of sausage, but 
even this huge vol- 
ume is by no means 
the limit to which 
sausage production 
and sales can be 
earried. Continued 
production of high 
quality, more at- 
tention to efficient 
merchandising and, 
in particular, edu- 
cation of retailers 
to the profitable- 
ness of attractive 
display and attention to methods of in- 
teresting consumers in sausage, would 
before long, I believe, push sausage 
sales well above the record established 
this year. 





THE “OLD 
TIMER” 


New Sausage Ideas 


In this connection I believe every sau- 
sage manufacturer might profitably de- 
vote some time and effort to devising 
new, tasty sausage and meat loaf items. 
Newness and novelty are powerful sales 
forces. Also, there are additional vol- 
ume possibilities in encouraging con- 
sumers to become more regular sausage 
purchasers. New products with eye and 
sales appeal are always a temptation 
to buy. 

If there is any outstanding need, so 
far as production is concerned, I believe 
it is greater attention to develop flavor 
possibilities in sausage. This means 
more seasoning care to secure better 
than average results. After all, when 
a housewife purchases sausage she ex- 
pects something more than just a meat 
flavor. 


Offsetting Higher Costs 


Despite the readiness with which good 
sausage sold last year, the sausage 
manufacturer had production difficulties 
which affected his profit spread. Prin- 
cipal among these were the high cost 
of raw materials and a high labor ex- 
pense. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, few packers endeavored to main- 
tain their profit margin by cheapening 
the quality of their products. Had many 
of them done this it is certain that vol- 
ume never would have reached the peak 
it did. The problem was attacked from 
the other end—to cut production costs 
by more efficient and economical equip- 
ment and elimination of waste and loss 
wherever possible. 

So far as equipment was concerned 
two trends were evident— 
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1.—Abandonment of small, low- 
capacity, inefficient machines and their 
replacement with larger and more mod- 
ern ones. Large savings in time, floor 
space, power and labor were thus made. 


2.—A growing disposition to take the 
long view toward equipment purchases. 
First cost was less a consideration than 
service life and production cost per unit 
of product, 


Equipment Trends 


Today, for example, packers and sau- 
sage manufacturers are demanding the 
best in plates and knives, because they 
have learned they are the cheaper. 
Every sausage manufacturer appreci- 
ates the economy of the O.K. knife with 
changeable blades in comparison with 
the solid knife. The latter required fre- 
quent grinding and was short-lived. The 
improved knife with changeable blades 
cuts 50,000 lbs. of meat before even the 
blades needed renewing. The new Tri- 
umph knife reduces grinding costs an- 
other notch. It has demonstrated its 
ability to cut 400,000 lbs. or more of 
meat before the blades need renewing. 


Better Efficiency Coming 


The modern plate offers another op- 
portunity for the sausage manufacturer 
to save. The new Triumph plate will 
handle 1,000,000 lbs. or more of meat 
before it needs resharpening. A 10-year 
life is guaranteed. These knife and 
plate savings are important, and are 
helping many sausage manufacturers 
to maintain their profit spread in the 
face of constantly rising overhead costs. 

The sausage manufacturer’s prob- 
lems may or may not be more serious 
next year. Whatever the situation is, I 
believe the members of our industry 
have the ability and ingenuity to meet 
it successfully. Of one thing I think we 
may be sure, This is that sausage manu- 
facture is definitely on the way to be- 
coming a much more efficient procedure, 
through the use of more modern methods 
and improved equipment. The sausage 
manufacturer who fails to heed this 
trend and keep in step with it may very 
quickly be placed in an unfavorable 
production and merchandising position. 


PLANT ACTIVITES 


Organizers of the Carolina Packing 
Corp., Selma, N. C., have secured an 
option on a 65-acre site for a proposed 
meat packing plant. Plans call for a 2- 
story main building, 60 x 150 ft., con- 
structed of glass brick. The plant would 
have a capacity of 350 hogs, 100 cattle 
and 200 sheep and facilities for han- 
dling and storing eggs, potatoes and 
fruit. 


Rognes Packing Co., Madison, S. D., 
idle since last spring on account of a 
hog shortage in the vicinity, has been 
reopened. The plant resumed operations 
at about the same capacity at which it 
had been running when operations were 
suspended in March. 








Modernization Needed 


By CHAS. H. DODGE 
President, The Globe Company 


HE future for our business looks 

bright and I anticipate continued 
improvement during the next five years. 
More and more packers are coming to 
appreciate the need for modernization— 
for new machinery 
that will do a bet- 
ter job, in shorter 
time, and with less 
man power. In fact, 
progress and new 
developments have 
reached a stage 
where packers re- 
alize absolute neces- 
sity for new equip- 
ment to enable 
them to “keep up 
with the parade.” 
Otherwise competi- 
tion will get so far 
ahead that they 
will find it impos- 
sible to keep up with others in the field. 

Some indication of our faith in the 
future may be gathered from the fact 
that we have completed plans for mov- 
ing our plant to a new location, where 
we shall have ample room for growth 
and still further expansion. Our past - 
record, and the reception that has been 
accorded our new equipment, gives us 
ample grounds for anticipating a highly 
successful year in 1938. 


New Methods 


Among the more important develop- 
ments in plant methods in the industry 
during 1937 may be mentioned the 
following: 

A depilatory that is as economical as 
it is revolutionary, and so compact that 
it can be fitted into a minimum space 
without requiring any major structural 
plant changes. Stripping of the plastic 
coating removes every hair by the roots, 
thus eliminating entirely any need for 
shaving or singeing. 

A spiral wire tongue guard that pre- 
cludes any damage occurring to hog 
tongues during dehairing process. Also 
an applicator for speedy insertion and 
quick removal of the guard. 

A machine for cutting and mixing 
sausage and loaf products, or any prod- 
uct incorporating finely-cut meats, 
known as the Roto Cut. An outstanding 
feature of the machine is its great ca- 
pacity—as much as 5,000 lbs. per hour 
of cut and mixed product can be turned 
out by two men—capacity depending 
largely on the fineness desired. Cycle 
of operation is practically continuous, 
charging and discharging being ac- 
complished in but a few seconds, without 
stopping the machine. 


CHAS. H. DODGE 


WANT A GOOD MAN? 


For good experienced men try the 
“Classified” page of THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. 
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BUYER'S 


to new machinery, equipment and supplies 


FORGED STEEL STEAM TRAP 


Silvertop forged steel steam traps, 
familiar to most packinghouse engi- 
neers, have been redesigned for greater 
capacity and higher pressure and tem- 
perature work. No sacrifice of any of 
the important characteristics for which 
these traps have been famous—includ- 
ing economy, simplified piping, accessi- 
bility and reliability—has resulted. 

The new trap, known as the Super- 
Silvertop, made by V. D. Anderson Co., 
Cleveland, O., averages 122 per cent 
greater condensate capacity than the 





FOR HIGH CAPACITY 


New forged steel Super-Silvertop steam 

trap which averages 122 per cent 

greater condensate capacity than older 
designs. 


older model, it is stated. It is avaflable 
for pressures from 150 to 700 lbs. Case 
and head are of forged steel. Gasket 
joints are of the recess type to prevent 
any possibility of gasket blow-outs. 
Head bolts are of heat treated alloy 
steel having high tensile strength. 
Valves and seats are Anderloy, a spe- 
cial chrome alloy with high resistance 
to erosion and wire drawing. All other 
parts, including buckets, are of stainless 
steel. After assembly all traps are given 
a final test under 1,400 lbs. hydrostatic 
pressure to check tightness of valves, 
gasket joints and strength of forged 
pieces. 


HOW TO GET A GOOD MAN 


Watch the “Classified” page for good, 
experienced men, 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 
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REFRIGERATION INSULATION 


Basic problems involved in insulation 
—for all types of refrigerated con- 
tainers from household refrigerators to 
railroad refrigerator cars—are analyzed 
in a new 44-page booklet, “Funda- 
mentals of Good Refrigerator Insula- 
tion”, just published by the Dry-Zero 
Corp., Merchandise Mart, Chicago. 

The booklet is not a piece of sales 
literature, but a simple, concise expla- 
nation of the theory of insulation and 
its application to everyday refrigera- 
tion, according to Harvey Lindsay, 
president of the company and a recog- 
nized authority on the subject. While 
the subject matter is technical, the 
booklet has been written for non-tech- 
nical men as well as technical men. 

The first section of the booklet deals 
with the manner in which insulating 
materials retard the passage of heat 
and explains why various insulating 
materials behave as they do under prac- 
tical conditions. The second section dis- 
cusses the influence of moisture, which 
is always present in refrigerator walls, 
how and why it affects the efficiency of 
insulations and how the dangers of 
moisture penetration can be minimized 
and even overcome, for practical pur- 
poses. The third section deals with some 
of the test results obtained by Dr. J. L. 
Finck at the U. S. Bureau of Standards, 
and the final portion of the booklet is 
devoted to a forecast of future develop- 
ments in the field, 


CELLULOSE FILM PLANT 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co. has 
announced that a new manufacturing 
plant for production of “Cellophane” 
cellulose film will be erected at Clinton, 
Ia., on a 230-acre tract of land. Upon 
completion, the plant is expected to 
employ approximately 500 persons. It 
will be the company’s first unit for pro- 
duction of cellulose film West of the 
Mississippi, and will comprise about 20 
acres under roof. Similar plants are 
already located at Nashville, Tenn., 
Richmond, Va., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


KOLD-HOLD OFFICERS 


At a recent annual meeting of the 
Kold-Hold Manufacturing Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., which is a leader in the 
field of truck refrigeration, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: J. R. Tranter, 
president; J. M. Degnan, vice-president; 
Carl Reynolds, secretary; L. H. Hull, 
treasurer. 





NEW TILTING FORK TRUCK 


A new model Mercury plant truck is 
a two-wheel, front-wheel drive, rear- 
wheel two-wheel steer unit of center 
control type. This model is available 
in four wheel base sizes, 50 in., 54 in., 
60 in. and 66 in. The latter model has 
a maximum capacity of 10,000 lbs. on 
36 in. long forks. 


Of telescopic lift type and with hy- 
draulic actuation of fork elevation, the 
forks travel from a lowered position of 
1% in. above the ground to a height of 
107 in. Telescopic fork elevation to a 
height of 144 in. is available, if required, 
or the truck can be furnished in the 
high or single lift type with fork eleva- 
tion to a maximum height of 57 in. 





NEW TYPE PLANT TRUCK 


This new model Mercury truck comes in 

four wheel base sizes, has a speed of 5 

miles per hour and a maximum capacity of 
10,000 Ibs. 


Forks are adjustable center to center, 
adjustment being accomplished through 
use of a demountable crank which 
moves the forks by means of a rack and 
pinion arrangement. Permanently 
spaced forks with rigid load back rest 
can be specially supplied if requ:red by 
the user. 


Drive axle is of the double reduction 
spiral bevel and spur gear type, and the 
rear or trailing axle assembly is of the 
compensating controlled castor type. 
Steering mechanism is of the Ross cam 
and lever type and steering control is 
by means of a_horizontally-disposed 
wheel. Battery power assembly is 
housed in a demountable box compart- 
ment permitting quick removal and re- 
placement of power source. The truck 
will accommodate either battery box 
compartment or gas-electric unit power 
source if same is desired. 


This machine has a travel speed of 
5% miles per hour light and approx- 
imately 5 miles per hour with full load. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS 


BUTTER. 
Chicago. New York. 
Creamery (92 score).. @32% 34% @34% 
Creamery (90-91 score)...30 @31% a33% 
Creamery firsts (88-90 
score) errr rer, fe 32 @32% 


Extra firsts . 
Firsts, fresh 
Standards 





@25 4 
@2u 












Fowls . Terr, 22 @27 
Springs . 24 @25 18 @24 
Broilers .... 8 @23 23% @25 
SE alas o onade > 5 24 @28 25 @30 
Old Roosters ............14 @15 @i7j 
eae --.12 @24 @22 
SY a:6-0 oe 40:0 es -12 @18% @20 
SE \ve heiewa dd avesehos 18 @24 @32 
DRESSED POULTRY. 

Chickens, 36-42, fresh @26 
Chickens, 43-54, fresh @ 26 
Chickens, 55 & up, fresh @26 27 
Fowls, 31-47, fresh.......20 @20% 21 

CP, SEE océcveewtes 23 @23% 24 

60 and up, fresh.. @24% @23 








BUTTER AT FIVE MARKETS 


Wholesale prices 92 score butter at Chicago, New 












York, Boston, Philadelphia and San Francisco, 
respectively, for week ended Thursday, Dec. 30, 
Dec. 24. 25. 27. 28. 29. 30. 
Holiday Holiday 3314 33% 82% 
“ “ 35%, 34% 3414 
nen ~e 36 35% 35 
be - 36 36 35% 35 
” - 34 3314 3314 33% 
Wholesale prices carlots—fresh centralized—90 
score at Chicago: 
Holiday Holiday 22%, 32% 32% 32 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last — Since Jan. 1. — 
week. week. year. 1937. 1936. 
Chicago. 27 Holiday Holiday ¢ 8,847 Holiday 
Bs vce 577 vad " 3 3,813 wie 
Boston . 29 - _ 1,134,045 
Phila. .. 15,723 _ 974,480 
Total 107,556 se 8,551,185 sa 


Cold storage movement (lbs.): 


In Out On hand Same day 
Dec. 30. Dec. 30. Dee. 31. last year. 








Chicago ..... 37,863 182,129 13,717,282 Holiday 

New York .. 91,784 7 0 2,680,130 ” 

Boston ...... 320 45,062 916,295 = 

PONE co ccecs 8,820 4,360 74,962 - 
Bete) .260 138,787 304,871 17,388,669 





NEWS OF THE RETAILERS 


New meat market has been opened by 
Jesse Auker, Ridgeville, Ind. 

J. Z. Thomas has let contract for 
erection of meat market in Sarona, Wis. 

Palmetto Market, Inc., 117 E. Han- 
cock Ave., Detroit, Mich., has been char- 
tered with $4,000 capital, to deal in 
meats. 

Meat and grocery store of Geo. 
Rupert, Tonasket, Wash., was destroyed 
by fire. 

Mohr Brothers, 517 Castro St., San 
Francisco, Cal., have purchased and 
will reopen plant of Star Sausage Co., 
275 Minna St. 

Frank Kimsey has purchased meat 
and grocery business of S. W. Ander- 
son, 414 Commercial Ave., Anacortes, 
Wash. 

Pay & Save Meat Shop has been 
opened at 800 s.w. Front St., Portland, 
Ore. 

N. B. Strange has been succeeded in 
meat business at 711 Third Ave., Ren- 
ton, Wash. 

Eugene Y. Dong has opened meat 
store at 3308 C St., Sacramento, Cal. 
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WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Jan. 6, 1938. 



















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
STEERS,Choice: 
400-500 Ibs.'. a + Ferrers i, ae 
500-600 Ibs... . 13.50@15.00 Dehe ah aos 14.00@15.00 $14.00@15.00 
600-700 Ibs... .. 14.00@16.00 15.00@16.00 14.50@15.50 14.00@15.00 
700-800 Ibs.... - 14.50@16.50 15.50@16.50 14.50@16.00 =—=—s_ cana weeee 
STEERS, Good: 
IR, 5 5 b43: saad a aie e ee oners eee SC ais 0eawame J Pee 
500-600 Ibs. SS 2 eer 12.00@ 14.00 12.50@14.00 
anc « snie<es00oe<eeeaseeaie’ 13.00@14.00 13.00@15.00 12.50@14.50 12.50@14.00 
700-800 Ibs. - 13.00@14.50 13.50@15.50 TS.COGLGO lc ccccccce e 
STEERS, Medium!: 
SRS ene ec pS re eee 11.00@12.00 11.00@12.50 
I nag cacmes ota wales cael 12.00@13.00 11.50@13.00 11.00@12.5 11.50@12.50 
STEERS, Common!': 
EY SU 6 icin a am wien acewavuete bees 10.50@11.00  ~—.......... cee 10.50@11.00 
cow: 
Choice oor : Nevecccia Cieieieerece. FC weenie aap Un i ere eae peateaiees-ok 
Good . . eee 11.00@11.50 11.00@ 11.50 10.50@11.50 11.00@11.50 
Medium . ; ... 10.50@11.00 10.00@ 11.00 9.50@10.50 10.50@11.00 
Common (plain) a ...++ 10.00@10.50 9.50@ 10.00 9.00@ 9.50 10.00@ 10.50 
Fresh Veal and Calf: 
VEAL?: 
Choice 15.00@ 16.50 17.50@19.00 17.1@18.00 18.00@19.00 
Good : -eeee 14.00@15.00 15.50@17.50 14.50@ 17.00 16.00@18.00 
Medium ..++ 12.00€@14.00 14.00@15.50 13.00@14.50 13.00@16.00 
RS © GND os cseceveerecenness 10.00@12.00 12.00@ 14.00 11.00@13.00 11.00@13.00 
CALF? 3: 
Choice xes Coc eceetecerecse _weeseeeeee $$$cbseeccsese é§§§ _sesecsseess  §§ _ pevesetves 
Good . Te rere er ..ee 11.50€@13.00 13.00@14.00 12.50@14.00 13.00@14.00 
I 6d acceeale tcdanet eis ae nel eenee 10.50@ 11.50 2.00@13.00 11.00@ 13.00 11.00@ 13.00 
Common (plain)....... - 10.00@10.50 10.50@12.00 10.00@ 11.50 10.00@11.00 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB, Choice: 
er SS 66-3 bin sda lekeleeeeeeso’ 17.50@18.50 18.50@19.50 18.00@19.00 18.00@19.00 
NG Gline u\aia-@ tc. sara Sinemea ew eae 17.00@ 18.00 17.W@18.50 17.00@18.00 18.00@ 19.00 
CE GD, et aderr ccsccesucteneeaswees 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 15.50@17.00 16.00@18.00 
GooD: 
are 17.50@18.50 17.00@ 18.00 17.00@18.00 
39-45 Ibs. ..... esais 16.50@18.00 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 
46-55 ibs. ...... 15.50@17.00 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 
Medium ....... 16.00@17.50 15.00@17.00 16.00@17.00 
Common (plain) ......... 15.00@16.00 pe; 8 a re A 
MUTTON, Ewe, 70 Ibs. down: 
poms" S.A 9.00 10.00@11.00 9.50@10.50 se aeenagcond 
snake 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 8.50@ F Sbsacais 
6.00@ 7.00 8.00@ 9.00 i ee oe 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

8-10 Ibs. - 14.50@15.50 15.50@16.50 15.00@16 15.00@17.00 
ee ° ‘ 5.00 15.50@16.50 14.50@15.50 15.00@16.50 
TE. -96-cnsa heel . 13.00@14.00 14.50@15.50 13.00@14.50 14.00@15.50 
ps RPT eet ee ee ee 12.50@13.50 13.50@15.00 12.00@ 13.00 13.00@14.50 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. Style, Skinned: 


re BU. veces ccnedcvcceeses 12.00@13.00 13.50@ 14.50 13.50@ 15.00 
PICNICS: 

ot Serer ore Se :—Ci“‘i«‘“ wc cece CO Aeros 
«BUTTS, Boston Style: 

SOG vis ccees om - 13.50@15.00 15.00@ 16.00 15.50@17.00 
SPARE RIBS: 

Half sheets . - 11.004 12.00 
TRIMMINGS 

PE 8 occa detctusaveverpeecnnan 7.50@ 8.00 eid ; i Kcanuone 
1Includes heifers, 300-450 Ibs. and steers down to 309 Ibs. at Chicago. 2“Skin on’’ at New York and 


Chicago 


5Includes sides af Boston and Philadelphia. 





T. A. Duffy has purchased meat and 
grocery business of Geo, A. Sleeper, 
218 State St., Marysville, Wash. 

J. W. Burbach has engaged in meat 
business at 4732 W. Fond du Lac Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lakewood Grocery & Market, Dallas, 
Tex., has been moved to 2106 Green- 
ville Ave. 


Henry Beckman has sold his meat 


and grocery business at 5612 Pacific 
Ave., Tacoma, Wash., to Ed. and Alice 
May Morck. 


Brandt Meat and Grocery Store, 
Hamler, O., has been purchased by 
Howard Johnson. 

R. W. East has purchased Skaggs 
Grocery, Yates Center, Kan., and en- 
larged meat department, installing new 
equipment and refrigerating facilities. 
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Accident Prevention 
Points for Plant Executives to 
Keep in Mind in Maintaining 
a Clean Accident Record 





Safety Education 


MPORTANCE of employe education 
| in achieving safety in meat plant 

operations was stressed by safety di- 
rectors at the meat packing section 
meetings of the National Safety Con- 
gress, held recently in Kansas City. 


“Acquirement of fixed safety habits,” 
said Philip Biel, safety director of the 
Cudahy Packing Co., Kansas City, “will 
largely do away with what is known as 
the human element, the uncertainty of 
what the employe may do next. Such 
safety habits do not make a machine of 
an employe; neither does he become a 
creature of habit; nor does it destroy 
initiative. 

“When an employer tells a worker to 
‘hop to it’ instead of ‘watch your step’ 
and an accident occurs, the employer 
cannot evade responsibility,” said Mr. 
Biel in presenting the theory that an 
employer becomes responsible for the 
safety of a worker when he hires him 
and introduces him to hazards of a ma- 


BOARS HE 


chine or industrial occupation. “The em- 
ploye may have learned enough about 
his work to have reached the stage of 
rational safety thought,” he continued, 
“but the employer is still responsible 
and will be until that thought becomes 
a fixed habit.” 


Personal protective equipment for 
meat plant employes was outlined by 
E, J. McCann, safety director at the 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons plant of Armour 
and Company. 


Knife Injuries Reduced 


While knife injuries and cuts to em- 
ployes actually engaged in butchering 
have been reduced greatly, Mr. McCann 
said, protective equipment is not a cure- 
all for accidents and injuries. “Safety, 
in any industry,” he stated, “is a matter 
of education in which the employe must 
be made to carry on his work safely. 

“That this is true is clearly indicated 
by evidence that intelligent and careful 
men may avoid injury on dangerous 
work and that careless men may be in- 
jured under the safest possible con- 
ditions.” 

While the employer may not be to 
blame for accidents, workmen’s compen- 
sation acts make him responsible for 
them, stated Clayton C. Keller, claim de- 
partment of Wilson & Co., Kansas City, 
in pointing out that accident preven- 
tion actually pays dividends. Employers 
are anxious to stamp out forever the 
wholly unnecessary loss of life and suf- 
fering, the tremendous loss to the pub- 


lie and to individuals and their families, 
he declared. These, with economic con- 
siderations, he said, furnish adequate 
reason for a thorough and lasting safety 
program in the plant. 


Meat Section Officers 


A. E,. Sinclair, Kingan & Co., was 
elected chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the meat packing, tanning and 
leather industries section for 1937-38, 
with Philip G. Rhoads, J. E. Rhoads & 
Sons, vice chairman, and A. A. Siere- 
veld, E. Kahn’s Sons Co., secretary. 
Chairman of the subcommittees are 
John McArdle, Armour and Company, 
news letter; C. W. Sloan, Swift & Com- 
pany, engineering; H. G. Schaffner, 
Schaffner Bros. Co., membership; A. C. 
Michener, John Morrell & Co., posters; 
E. J. McCann, Armour and Company, 
program; Henry D. Tefft, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, publicity, and 
Walter Webb, Armour and Company, 
statistics. 


Executive committee members at 
large include Glenn U. Bonser, Elk Tan- 
ning Co.; N, L. Brainard, Swift & Com- 
pany; H. L. Clover, International Shoe 
Co.; E. E. Drews, Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; Maury Hopkins, Wilson & Co.; 
T. H. Jones, American Hair & Felt Co.; 
W. F. McClellan, Armour and Com- 
pany; Wilson Palmer, United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp.; R. R. Roach, Geo. A. 
Hormel & Co.; Edgar K. Ruth, Ameri- 
can Oak Leather Co., and W. E. Ten- 
nery, Armour and Company. 


AD 


SUPER-SEASONINGS 


THE ULTIMATE IN FLAVOR 


For every type of sausage and prepared meat product 


FREE SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


Made only by THE PRESERVALINE MANUFACTURING CO., BKLYN, N. Y. 


PRESCO PRODUCTS 


FOR THE SCIENTIFIC PROCESSING OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 
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BEEF e 





General Offices: 
Packing Plants: 








PORK e VEAL e LAMB 
CANNED FOODS 
HAMS e BACON ec LARD e SAUSAGE 


We specialize in carlot beef sales 


JOHN MORRELL & CO. 


OTTUMWA, IOWA 
OTTUMWA, IOWA; SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA; TOPEKA, KANSAS 











, 
o $ AA 


NIAGARA BRAND 


PIAMS « BACON 


SHIPPERS OF STRAIGHT AND MIXED CARS OF 





BEEF - PORK - SAUSAGE - PROVISIONS 
BUFFALO -OMAHA-WICHITA 














; * 
' "a 





St. Louis 
Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions 


HAMS and BACON 
**Deliciously Mild’’ 
New York Office — 259 W. 14th St. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


hy & Decker, Boston, Mass. Washington,D.C. 
Mo Wetnctcin Can Philedeiphic Pa, H- D. Amiss {Bitimerc: Md. 


























THEE. KAHN’SSONSCO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


“AMERICAN BEAUTY” 
HAMS AND BACON 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Beef, 
Veal, Lamb and Provisions 


Represented by 
a YORK PHILADELPHIA WASHINGTON BOSTON 
H. L. W oodruff W. C. Ford ClaytonP.Lee P.G.Gray Co. 
437 W. 13th St. 38N.DelawareAv. 1108 F.St.S.W. 148 State St. 








Philadelphia Scrapple a Specialty 


4 


FELING 


7 ohnJ.Felin& Co.,Inc. 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Branch: 407-09 West 13th St. 

















Arbogast & Bastian Company 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
WHOLESALE SLAUGHTERERS OF 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 














HAMS - BACON - LARD - DELICATESSEN 
Liberty 


AD- Bell Brand 


Hams—Bacon—Sausages—Lard—Scrapple 
F. G. VOGT & SONS, INC.—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS 
Carcass Beef 







































Week ended Cor. week, 
Prime native steers— Jan. 5, 1938, 1937. 
ME TD ccc ccccetonceed 17 @18% 19 @20 
GOO- BOD ..nccccccsscece 17 18 18% @19 
ee 17 @18% 18 @18% 
by native steers— 
eceoececocevoee 15 @15% 17% @18% 
600. BED cvccecceccecece 15 @15% 17% @18% 
ae 15 @15% 17%@18% 
— steers— 
SL aero 12 @12 16 16% 
600. BE ccvcccecssesess 12 @12 16%@17 
DEPEND ccccosscccccves 12%@13 16% @17 
Heifers, good, 400-600... .12 13 16 17 
Cows, 400-600 ........... 10%@ 11% 10 11 
Hind quarters, choice... 254g @25 
Fore quarters, choice..... 14 @15 
Beef Cuts 
Steer loins, prime @43 p+ 
Steer loins, No. 1 @33 35 
Steer loins, No. 2 @23 @32 
Steer short loins, @6o @49 
Steer short loins, No. @46 @46 
Steer short loins, No. < @30 40 
Steer loin ends — @21 @24 
Steer loin ends, No. @20 @24 
Cow loins ..... @15 @18 
Cow short loins @19 @21 
Cow loin ends (hips) p12 @15 
Steer ribs, prime. @31 en 
Steer ribs, No. @23 24 
Steer ribs, No. @18 21% 
Cow ribs, No. ‘ @12 @12 
Cow ribs, No. 3... @ 9 @10 
Steer rounds, @l4 @16% 
Steer rounds, @15 @l17 
Steer rounds, N 14% @16 
Steer chucks, 13 @13 
Steer chucks, N 12 @14 
Steer chucks, @11% 12 
Cow rounds . @12 11 
Cow chucks . @10 10 
Steer plates ... @10% 11 
Medium plates @10% 11 
Briskets, No. 1 14 
Steer navel end @9 9 
Cow navel ends 8 ™ 
Fore shanks .. a 9 @ 9 
Hind shanks ........ 7 6 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnl @59 50 
Strip loins, No. 2..... @39 45 
Sirloin butts, No. 1 @27 28 
Sirloin butts, No. 2 @19 20 
Beef tenderloins, N @74 70 
Beef tenderloins, 54 50 
Rump butts @i2 11% 
Flank steaks .. @l 22 
Shoulder clods ...... @l4 12 
Hanging tenderloins . . @l15 14 
Insides, green, 6@8 lbs. 17 13 
Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. @is 12% 
Knuckles, green, 3@6 Ibs. @16% 18 
Beef Products 
Brains (per lb.) 9 @7 
Hearts ... 11 10 
Tongues . 19 18 
Sweetbreads . @23 18 
Ox-tail, per Ib. 10 12 10 
Fresh tripe, plai 9 9 
Fresh tripe, H. @11% 11% 
BUD cccesceuns @2 19 
Kidneys, per Ib. @°9 @10 
Veal 
Choice carcass .......... @17T 16 ttf 
ey SI ac dicesctses 15 @16 13 15 
Good saddles ........... 2 $2 18 @20 
MD DD, cccnssces een 15 12 @15 
Medium racks .........+. 8 @12 9 @10 
Veal Products 
Brains, COCR ..csccccccee @12 @11% 
Sweetbreads ..........+. @35 os 
Gale NVEES ccivcccccecese @36 45 
Lamb 
Choice lambs ............ @20 15 
Medium lambs .......... @18 13 
Choice saddles .......... @22 18 
Medium saddles ......... @20 16 
Choice fores ........+s0- @18 @12 
Medium fores ........... 16 @10 
Lamb fries, per lb....... @30 @30 
Lamb tongues, per Ib..... @15 @15 
Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @20 @20 
Mutton 
Heavy sheep . @ 8 @ 6 
Light sheep .. @10 @s 
Heavy saddles @ 9 » 8 
Light saddles @12 a0 
Heavy fores 7 4 
Light fores . 8 @ 6 
Mutton legs . 14 11 
Mutton loins . 12 8 
Mutton stew ........ 7 5 
Sheep tongues, per Ib . 12% @12% 
Sheep heads, each........ 14 @10 


Week Ending January 8, 1938 


Pai 


Fresh Pork and Pork Products 













Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs av.. @15% @21 
NN es create cial bic eisien @ll1 @l4 
Skinned shoulders ....... 12 eis 
» yh SS a 30 32 
MED Sob ccdn sceoeee @ll 14% 
ST ree git @13 
Dee DUANE: o<< cbs tcveee 14% @20 
Boneless butts, cellar 

emt, BEE ccccccvecess 19 27 
NG +3 dade sags exe +ane 210 10 
EE fe eeikttadeés0usee wed @ll @i2 
ET ere @ 5 
eee eee eit @13 
eae ll yi 
BE DENG cinccntatescn evs @ 5% 5 
Kidneys, per lIb.......... @ 9 9 
DET Lvcedesuaceasevens 9 9% 
IN ry aroch ih ese 0044s nels 4b 9 @ 8 

ar SS 6 @ 6 
Ser eee s* 9 @ 8 
DE -Csheutent<ss.ceuet @ 7% @ 8 
GHABRITIONE 6ocncccincses @7 @ 6% 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs................. 11 
Clear bellies, 18@20 Ibs................ 10 
RRA DOMMCS, BESO TBS... cccsecccceses 10 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibe...............000. 7 
Oe 9 
PE EE cacncecteyesendesesedsos 8 
Tow! Butts ...ccccccccccccsccios eeccees 7 
—. ree. hams, 14@16 lbs., pues 

Ce cccccccccenceoncegbececcocees 21% @22% 
ancy. ka. hams, 14@16 ibs., * parchment 

CUE  ..0ds ice secshcthcneebeonenebieS @23% 
Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs., plain. .20 21 
Picnics, 1Q8 ike Ibs., short shanks, plain...18 19 
Picnics, 4@8 1 long shank, plain..... 17 18 
Fancy bacon, 8@ Ibs., parchment paper.28 ban 
Standard bacon, 6@8 Ibs. oo DiMIM. ccccece 24 ° 
No. 1 beef sets, smoked 

Insides, 8@12 Ibs.........-.eeeeeeees 82 @33 

Outsides, — BBccccocccccscoceveces 28% @29% 

Knuckles, 5@O Ibs... ..'.....-+eeeeeees el 80 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, “tatted:: 35 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted. 36% 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted......... mY, 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted......... @26% 
Mess pork, regular................:: $ 28.50 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces..... 24.00 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces..... 24.00 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 27.00 
BOOR POEK wccccccccscccvccccsceccees 20.00 
Brisket pork SRR RRS ee 24.50 

EE EE AE bk Was 36 00:00. 9 90040000656 25.50 
Amd DY WON own ac wane 0460:0-0\002.0. 26.50 

Clear plate = 25 to 85 pieces..... 19.00 
Pork feet, 200-Ib. bbl..........sseeeeeeeees $16.75 
Lamb tongue, ont cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 65.00 
Regular tripe, 200-1 wg LAentheess ee ne ese soe 16.50 
Honeycomb tripe, 206- BR. BBB. c cccccccccccces .00 
Pocket honeycomb tripe, 3o0-Ib. WEEscccccces 27.00 
Prime steam, cash, Bd. Trade... .$ 8.30n 
Prime steam, loose, Bd. Trade.... 8.05b 
Refined lard, tierces, f.o.b. Chgo. i 
Kettle rend., tierces, f.0.b. Chgo. 11 
Leaf, kettle rendered, tierces, 

f.0.b. CRICABO ...cccccccccsees @ .11% 
Neutral, tierces, f.o.b. Chic: a $ -10% 
Compound, veg. tierces, c.a.f..... 09% 
WRAER GENO GEE so ccc cccvesssccccceccceces 10 10% 
Prime No. 2 oleo Oll.......0..-eeeeeeee rt 
Prime oleo a CRIBS. ccccccccscce 7 7 
Crude cottonseed oil, in tanks, f.o. ase 

wok points, prompt 6 

hite deodorized, in bblis., f 9% 9% 
Yellow, deodoriz: ON ace 9K%@ 9% 
Soap stock, 50% f.f.a. f. 1 g i* 
Soya bean ‘oil, f.o.b. mills. 5%@ 6 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills. 6% @ 6% 
Cocoanut oil, sellers’ tanks, f.0.b. coa: 8% 
Refined in bbls., f.o.b. Chicago......... 9 

(F. 0. B. oe 
White domestic vegetable margarine. @15% 
White animal fat margarine, in 1 Ib. 

cartons, rolls or prints........... pate 15 
Puff paste (water churned). Sor 12 

(milk churned) .......60.-seeeeeeeees 14 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE 


(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


Pork sausage, in 1-Ib. carton............ 24 
Country style sausage, fresh in link..... 19 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk..... 17 
Country style sausage, smoked.......... 22 
Frankfurters, in sheep casings.......... 
Frankfurters, in hog casings........... 21 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice........... 1 
Bologna in beef middles, choice......... 18 
Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 18% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ 19 
Smoked liver sausage in ios nung Tee 20 
Head cheese .........ceeceerscees eeesee 19 
New England luncheon specialty. pesvecee 

Minced luncheon specialty, choice....... 17 
Tongue SAUSAGE .... 1... eee sence eeeeeee 

Ble0d GRUGASO 2c cc cc ccccccccccccccccccs 19 
BOMSO co ccccscccccccccccccccnsecceccese 19 
Polish sausage OPTI TTITICIT TTT TTT TTT 23 


DRY SAUSAGE 











Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 39 
TRTEED CUPPOENE 055 5.0 cc creescdecoess 20% 
DOPMOP .ccccccccewecccccccsevceveccces 27 
TROMIOOEMOE oc cccenccecseccccevcccoesuce 25 
| Xe rere @34 
Milano, salami, choice in hog bungs.... 35 
B. ©. salami, new condition............ 20% 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles.......... 32 
Genoa style salami, choice.............. 42 
CE Cheha ua Ge En aS anh Sip arenes 
Mortadella, new condition.............. 18% 
CONE ocr ccdvcdcccsesccvevesseeosene 44 
EE RS 0 2 5.'k05 5h 6.0800 e sare 34 
Virginia RAMS oo. ccccccccesccccccccesce @44 
SAUSAGE IN OIL 
Bologna style sausage, in beef roundse— 
Small tine, 3 to crate......cccccceccccssees $6.00 
Frankfurt style sausage, in sheep a 
Small tins, 2 to crate.........--seseseeeees 7.50 
Smoked link in hog f 
Small tins, 2 to crate...........eeeeeeeeeee 6.75 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
Regular pork trimmings.............. +» T%@ 8 
Special lean pork trimmings............ 12% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. m14 
a FO rere eee 8 8 
Pork peeste ess ocrevcoveevesececeoeees 6 
PORE TIVES ccc cesscvcscccesooecocvectes 6 
Native Senetens bull meat (heavy)...... 138% 
Shank meat ..........ceeeeeseeeess wee et 4 
Wemelees GRUGES occ ccccccccccsccccscoes @12 
TEE SIR 56a sve nbanetsseennsees @10 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)..............+- 8% 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up........ 8 8 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. and up.... 9 9 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 10 eis 
Pork tongues, canner trim, 8. P........ 15 
Cwt. 
Mitrite of, note (Chgo. w'hse stock): 
In 4 bbls., Selly. MMM oceccccescucsess 9 9.00 
welipoten, ,*- than ton lots: 
Dbl. refined granulated...............se0. 6.90 
SE SEE ghcaceuesudccccecceececesss 7.90 
Medium crystals ............ecceeeeeseees 8.25 
EAEGS GIPUEEE 0 ccccccsesvccovesccescecese 8.65 
Dbl. refd. gran. nitrate of soda........ cooee BVO 
Salt, per ton, in minimum car of 80,000 
Ibs. only, f.o.b. henge 
Granulat ed Pewecrecccesevescoceseces 7.20 
Medium, undried (uae aettae es ecchougesbes 9.70 
Medium, dried 10.20 
ons eccccccces - 6.6 
= 96 bante, f.o.b. New Orleans.... 8.20 
, OO basis............. one 
Stand ean, f.o.b. refiners tog @4.75 
Packers’ curing sugar, 100 Ib. 
f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%.......... @4.25 
Packers! curing ‘sugar, 250 Ib. bags. 
f.o.b Reserve, La., less 2%.......... 4.05 
Dextrose, in car lots, per cwt.......... 8.81 


(Continued on page 67.) 
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Pa a C. A. BURNETTE CO. 


ri 'e) R i | —E *® Union Stock Yards Chicago, Ill. 
GOOD FOOD 


Dressed Hogs 
Main Office and Packing Plant 
Austin, Minnesota Dressed Beef 











Boneless Beef Cuts e Sausage Material 
































Rath’ Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 






Jrom the Land O'Qrn 


nn bbb bb Md dd ddd dd 








NEW YORK OFFICE 





BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 410 W. 14th Street : 
PORK - BEEF - VEAL - LAMB ' 
REPRESENTATIVES: 

Straight and Mixed Cars of Packing House Products Wm. G. Joyce, Boston . 


F.C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia 


THE RATH PACKING CO. WATERLOO, IOWA 





























NATURE AND 
; HUMAN SKILL 
combine to give 
Superb Quality 
in these imported 
canned Hams. 


KINGAN S RELIABLE 


e BACON e LARD e SAUSAGE 
CANNED MEATS e OLEOMARGARINE 
CHEESE e BUTTER e EGGS e POULTRY 





A full line of Fresh Pork @ Beet @ Veal 
Mutton and Cured Pork Cuts 


Hides @ Digester Tankage Try a Case Today 


xINGAN &.co. | QQ AMPOL, 



































Main Plant, /[ndianapolis Established 1845 y 380 Second Ave., New York, N. A 
. od — 

Wilmington Provision Company 
TOWER BRAND MEATS 
PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 

The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. Lambs and Calves 
Cincinnati, Ohi U. S. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
au, 10 WILMINGTON DELAWARE 
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Chicago Markets 


(Continued from page 65.) 





SPICES 


(Basis Chicago, original bbls., bags or bales.) 
Whole. Ground. 
Per Ib. Per lb. 
16% 18 










Allspice, Prime ........seeeeeeeess 
rrr ee 17 18% 
Gee Pee, DORs occ ccccvcvceses - 21 
Ch POWERS, VAR. ccccescovcccss 20 
Cloves, Amboyna ...........eesee05 31 
ET caceedcoveevigaewenee 18 21% 
DEE vecadccesesdoceeeseonece 23% 
GIMME, TAMAIOS 000 cccccccccccccces 18% 20 
DEN ctbnin' 4 A660 00066s000%60 eas 17 19 
Mace, Fancy Banda.............++. 65 70 
RSE ERGRS ccccccescevccccceseses 
BM. 1, & W. FE. When. cccccccccece 60 
Mustard Flour, Fancy.............:. é 22% 
TB. 6606460 d6hin conse cin escescens 15 
Nutmeg, Fancy Banda 26 
Bast India ......... 22 
B. I. & W. I. Blend 19% 
Paprika, Extra Fancy 2 
FORE: coccccccoce eee ce 2 
arr ee 24 
Pepina Sweet Red Pepper.......... ee 26% 
Pimiexo (220-Ib. bbis.).......ee000. ee 25% 
Pepper, CRVOMMS .cccccccccccccccse es 23 
Red Pepper, No. 1. .ccsccccccescece 0 18 
Pepper, Black Aleppy.....ccscccces 10 11% 
Mn. vendcabwedseeee 6% 8 
DE DONT vce ccceccccsves 10 1% 
White Java Muntok.............. 11 Sa 
White Singapore .........sseee0. 10% 
White PAGHOTG cc ccccecccesececse 11% 
SEEDS AND HERBS oon 
or 
Whole. Sausage. 
Caraway Meee. cceceoseosecsccevsooes 11 
Celery Seed, French. ..cccccccccsecs 19% 23% 
ree 11% ‘14 
Coriander Morocco Bleached........ 10 ee 
Coriander Morocco Natural No. 1... 8% 10% 
Mustard Seed, Cal. Yellow.......... 9% 12% 
MONE. . 46-0 456h0b0000500008ese0 8% 11% 
Marjoram, French . ° 22% 25% 
Oregano ........+. 15 18 
Sage, Dalmatian Fanc . 8% 10 
WRN WO. Aecesseccsvccveces 8 9% 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO.) 
(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


Domestic rounds, 180 pack........ @.16 
Domestic rounds, 140 pack........ @.27 
Export rounds, wide.............+- @.35 
Export rounds, medium............ @.22 
Export rounds, narrow............ @.38 
No. 1 weasands..........+eseeeeee @.05 
No. 2 weasands..........cscceceee @.03 
Se ere @.11 
WO, B BON ccccccccvcecscccccese @.08 
Ps. SEED 6.0540 ctseddsovews @.37 
Middles, select, wide, 2@2% in... @.45 
Middles, select, extra wide, 2% in. 

ON OVEP .ccccccccccccccccccvece @.80 

Dried bladders: 
o£ ee -65 
1 > ke UR ee er .55 
ee: SO NS avalc 6000's0+.059:0%458 -35 
SS TR, Wily: BiSccvcccvevccsevcccees -25 
Hog casings: 

Narrow, per 100 yds . 2.40 
Narrow, special, per 100 "yds... . 2.80 
Medium, re BRERE .ccccccccees . ae 
English welteen Kine.bOG CGS CeCe s.00.0% . eee 
ey Se, Pe Ro cece se eucesceses . 1.50 
Extra wide, per 100 yds............... 1.15 
PE DED. ccnceveseeswos eb s K¥0tee -25 
RD DEEN HDs ccc cdvoesccesececees .20 
Medium prime bungs................+. -14 
EE EE WUD ccierccesceseciesr se ohn 
i, WO leds-sanenbesee%s~ cake Cee 
BOSMRORE sccccosccccocevvececeesss secs 





LIVE CATTLE 









Steers, medium to good...........+++ $ 8.50@ 9.00 
Cows, common to medium............ 5.50@ 6.50 
Cows, low cutter to — vaniian eee ae 4.00@ 5.50 
Bulls, SAUSAGE 2.1... eeeeeeeeeeceeeee 7.00@ 7.25 
Bulls, cutter to medium. . pause oteeves + 5.00@ 6.75 
Vealers, good to choice.. 14.00 
Vealers, medium ....... 10.00@12.00 
Vv ealers, cull and common. - 6.00 .50 
Calves, common and medium.......- 6.25@ 7.00 
Hogs, good to choice, 150-205 Ib...... a @ 8.75 
Lambs, G00d ..cccccccccccccccccccecs $ @ 9.75 
City Dressed. 
Choice, native, heavy.......+.+-eeeeees 20 @23 
Choice, native, light..........eeeceeees 19 @23 
Native, common to fair............++++: 15 @18s 
Western Dressed Beef. 
Native steers, 600@800 Ibs............- 17 @21 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 Ibs....16 @20 
Good to choice heifers...........-++++++ 14 @16 
Good to choice COWB..........0+++eeee8 11 @13 
Common to fair COWB..........-66eee eee 9 0 
Fresh bologna bulls...........+++-+++6: 114%@12% 
Western. City. 
ee ee 28 @32 80 @34 
a 2 eee 24 27 24 @28 
eS reer 17 20 @23 
, Se | rary © 45 48 44 @50 
eS eee 36 b tr 
No. 3 loins 2e 2 30 34 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 20 @23 27 @28 
No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 16 @20 18 @21 
Tk, Sgn a4e¥0ennes 14 @16 14 pty 
HO, BSOUMEB. occccccccces 13 12 @13 
et. ee 11 13 11 @l2 
es, Fee hese ee ccans 13 14 14 aie 
No. 2 chucks............ 12 @13 13 @14 
No. 8 chuck®........es000 11 12 12 
BOMOBRAS cc ccccccccecccevccevccccccccee 12%@13% 
Rolls, reg. 6@8 Ibs. av...........--556+ 23 @* 
I SSG Bi vesccccvesscccese 18 20 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. av................50 60 
Tenderloins, 5@6 Ibs. av................50 60 
GREE GI a 6 0.514 wink sencceceteccs 16 @18 
GN Winds ds canada tbsdak cess ansannesees 174%@18% 
EY a0 chsh seep teeeeneeeeRsaseeetes 16%, @17T% 
CIN 05 -405.05 be ewiens.0etkaceneeeeen 15 @16% 
LAE, GORE, BEI. 066 c ove cescecscnse 18 @19 
CO, BU, BOM scccncccceccevceves 17 @18 
SANG, Ue DNs Gs occ ctocecccavedens 16 @17 
I, NE 0 rn .0.40008 05080605000 0s-0088 9 @ll1 


BOER, TRUE 0.6 6:0:0:0.0:050 0:6 w 0000820040108 


DRESSED HOGS 


Hogs, good and choice (90-140 Ibs.) ...$12.75@13.25 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 lbs... 16% 
Pork tenderloins, fresh............e0e++ 
Pork tenderloins, frozen...........+.+++ 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 lbs. av...... 14 
Butts, boneless, Western.............++ 
Butts, regular, Western............... 17 
Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. av... 20 
Picnic hams, West. fresh, 6@8 lbs. av 15 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............-. 18 
Pork trimmings, regular 50% lean...... 1 
Spareribs ........ eocecvecccee eocececce 15 
Regular hams, 8@10 Ibs. av........... 24 25 
Regular hams, 10@12 lbs. av...... osestee 24 
Regular hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 22% @23 
Skinned hams, 10@12 Ibs. av........... 23 24 
Skinned hams, 12@14 Ibs. av........... 22 23 
Skinned hams, 1 Me ee BU ccccccescen 21 22 
Skinned hams, 18@20 Ibs. av........... 21 22 
Picnics, 4@6 a. od eS ee er 18 19 
Plentes, GOERS TES, GP. or ccoccvecsccccess 17 18 
City pickled tellies. 8@12 Ibs. av...... 20 21 
Bacon, boneless, Western..............- ane 28 
Bacon, boneless, rere 26 27 
Rollettes, 8@10 Ibs. av........eeeeeeee 21 22 
OU DRI, Cena vee 6b bc bed enc sesecs pH 
Week WG). BONN ccc cvccevccssesacics 24 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 16c a pound 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trimmed.. -» 28¢c a pound 
Sweetbreads, beef .........ccececees 35¢c a pound 
Sweethresas, VOR] ..cccoccevccecses 7 pair 
Baek KRIGRAFS .ccccccvccscvcsveveves l4c a pound 
EE i d'n'0 0064 6:04-00000auee 4c each 
PN, SE Are dhahews 000.0 vec weseewses 29¢ a pound 
GED cabbies Cubeann $e che 4s casnerten 18¢ a pound 
Beef hanging tenders............+++ 80c a pound 
Lamb fFles ..ccccsccccccccccvcccece 12¢ a pair 
. 

BUTCHERS FAT 
Shep Fat cicccecess ecccccccess ++++-$1.75 per cwt. 
Breast Fat wcccccsccccccvcccvoveve ee per cwt. 
Edible Suet ........ eorccececcccccee 4.00 per cwt. 
Ine@ible Bret .cccccccccesccccvcsece 8.00 per cwt. 


GREEN CALFSKINS 
5-9 914-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 Veals..12 1.70 1.75 1.80 1.95 
Prime No. 2 Veals..11 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.65 
Buttermilk No. 1....9 140 145 1.50... 


Buttermilk No. 2....8 1.25 1.80 1.85 .... 

Branded Gruby...... 6 -70 .80 .85 -90 

WES, Boss cunedces 6 .70 .80 .85 90 
BONES AND HOOFS 


Per ton. 
Round shins, heavy, delivered basis. eS 75.00 








light, delivered basis.. 60.00@65.00 

Flat shins, heavy, delivered basis. 60.00 

light, delivered — 55.00 

52.50 

65.00 

@40.00 

(Prices at Chicago) 

Asb pork barrels, black hoops...... $1.52144@1.55 
Ash pork barrels, galv. hoops...... eat 1.65 
Oak pork barrels, black hoops...... 1.52 1.55 
Oak pork barrels, galv. hoops...... 1.62 1.65 
White oak ham tierces.......... wee 2.42 2.45 
Red oak lard tierces...........+0+5 2.12 2.15 
White oak lard tierces............. 2.22% @2.25 
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§. OPPENHEIMER & ©O. 


Incorporated in Illinois 





SALISAGE CASINGS 


610 ROOT ST., CHICAGO 


470 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 








Week Ending January 8, 1938 
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Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an Inch for each Insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an Inch for each Insertion. 


Minimum Space 1 Inch, not over 48 words, ! 9 2 or box number. No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 
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Position Wanted 


Men Wanted 


Equipment for Sale 








Mechanical Engineer 


Young graduate mechanical engineer 
experienced in packinghouse equipment 
desires position with packer. W-989, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Sausagemaker 
Sausage foreman and butcher can 
take full charge of kitchen. Makes all 
kinds of sausage and meat loaves, Chi- 
cago experience. Will go anywhere. Ref- 
erences. Peter LaBouve, 1524 Frontier, 
Chicago, Ill. Lin. 8278. 


Agents 


Agents wanted by leading manufacturer 
of seasonings and curing materials for New 
England states, Southern states, West Central 
states. Give full particulars in first letter. 
W-987, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 
Madison Ave., New York City. 





Salesmen 


Established seasonings manufacturing con- 
cern will make attractive proposition to lim- 
ited number of salesmen calling on sausage 
manufacturing trade, and butchers curing 
their acl meats. Liberal commissions. W- 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son ha New York City. 





uperintendent 

Employed, ~ res change, good reason. Dx- 
cellent references previous and present em- 
ployers. 25 years’ western, mid-western and 
eastern ¢e apeenee. all departments. Ten 
years superintendent. Expert bologna, curing, 
smoking, killing, cutting departments. Proven 
formulas, modern cures. Now in East. W-988, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 





Hog Buyer 


Experience for sale. Are you looking 
for order buyer with wealth of experi- 
ence? Such a man is available on short 
notice. He has worked for reliable 
packers for over 20 years, 16 of which 
were spent with one concern. Now 
operating on commission but would like 
connection with reputable packer who 
can use his experience to good advan- 
tage. Location secondary. Prime inter- 
est is connection with packer worthy of 
experience offered. W-983, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, ‘407 S. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Tl. 








Men Wanted 





Refinery Man 

Wanted, experienced lard and inedible 
man capable of foremanshi 2 in vas 
plant located in southern hio. Apply 
in own handwriting giving age. e = 
ence and references. W-962, A- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 3 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, III. 








Equipment for Sale 








For Sale 
8 Double low frame beef hoists All- 
bright-Nell No. 77 with friction wheels 
52-in. x 10-in. and 40-in. x 10-in. 
FS-986, THE NATIONAL PROVI- 
SIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Harrington Lard Fillers 


For sale, 3 Harrington lard filling 
units; one 1-lb. size, one 4-lb., 8-lb. size, 
and one for larger packages. FS-907, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





M & M Hog 


For sale, one CRE Mitts & Merrill hog, No. 
15, with 28-in. hopper, driven by 100 h.p. 
motor, suitable for grinding cracklings, tank- 
ages, shop fat and bones, etc. Machine in good 
condition and priced right. FS-941, THE NA- 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Used Equipment for Sale 


8 Anderson No. 1 Oil Expellers, motor driven, 
with 15-H.P., AC motors, complete with tem 
ape ratus; 2’ Anderson RB Expellers; - 4f 

Mechanical Mfg. Lard Rolls; “allbright 
Nell 2% ft. x 5 ft. ‘iacketed Dryer; 8 1aavelett & 
Snow + -¥~ Digesters or Tankage pavers 1v 
dia.; one 24 in vy in. Type “B’’ Jeff: Ham- 
x 16 in. Gruendier ammer 


ats, Silent Cutter: 1 
per; 1 ‘‘Boss’’ No. 166 





; 1 Buffalo No. 
No. 41 Enterprise Meat Chopper 
Meat Chopper. Miscellaneous: Game Grinders, 
me, Cookers, Rendering Tanks, Hydraulic 

Kettles, + etc. What have you for 
sale? Ne? Send us a list 

CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
14-19 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 
Shops and Plant 
831 Doremus Ave., Newark, N. J. 








Equipment Wanted 





Used Sausage Machinery 


For sale, No. 43 “Buffalo” mixer, $90; 
No. 43-B “Buffalo” silent cutter, $200; 
200-lb. Randall stuffer, $100. Excellent 
condition and will be guaranteed. Berks 
Packing Co., Inc., Reading, Pa. 





Distributors and Salesmen 

Territories open for live producers, those 
now contacting or who have previously sold 
to provision manufacturers to market out- 
standing product that is in great demand, a 
combination binder, improver, and seasoner of 
— products. Full time or side line. 

xclusive territory. W-995, THE NATIONAL 
——— 300 Madison Ave., New York 

ty. 





Beef Superintendent 

Wanted superintendent capable of 
taking full charge of small beef killing 
plant. Must- be practical man from 
ground up and able to build efficient 
organization. W-993, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 





Chemist 

Meat packing company has opening for 
graduate chemist whose major experience 
has been in meat packing field. All applicants 
are requested to give complete information 
regarding themselves in their reply. W-994, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 300 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 
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Used Packinghouse Equipment 


For sale, 24-ton Frick ice machine with 
steam engine. Brownell boiler, Gem Cit 
boiler, lard balance scale, cattle scale, trac 
scales, pumps, lard cooking tank. blowers 
tallow tanks, other items. or list and full 
particulars write to Geo. H. Alten, P. O. Box 
426, Lancaster, Ohio. 





Used Machinery 
For sale: 
8 to 10 aluminum ham boilers, $3.00 ea. 
6 aluminum loaf boilers, $2.50 ea. 
Trolley meat hooks, $.35 ea. 
88-in. silent cutter, $175.00. 
27-in. silent cutter, $75.00. 
Large and small grinders, $75.00 ea. 
No. 900 Randall scrapple agitator, $100. 


CHAS. ABRAMS 
1422 South 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sanders Grinder 
Wanted, second-hand Sanders 150- 
chain drive meat grinder. Must be in 
good condition. General, 216 Van 
Brunt St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Plant for Sale 








Packing Plant 
For sale, small, modern packing plant 
in rich agricultural district, fully 
equipped. Write or wire Norman W. 
Peters, Receiver, Tiffin, Ohio. 











| 


‘Business Opportunities 








Sell or Lease Meat Market 


Fully equipped wholesale and retail meat 
market and sausage room. Brick building. 
Built-in 14x14x12 cooler with trackage, Lip- 
man ammonia ice machine, new 12-ft. meat 
display case. Good location, going business, 
money maker. Sell fixtures, lease building or 
will consider leasing both. Poor health reason 
for selling. Frank Stupka, 1343 W. Main St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


The National Provisioner 

















UNITED DRESSED BEEF COMPANY 
J. J. HARRINGTON & COMPANY 


City Dressed Beef, Lamb and Veal, Poultry 


























3 Rue Laguerre, Shanghai, CHINA 
Exporters of Hog Casings 


Enquiries Invited 





Oleo Oils Stock Foods Pulled Wool Calf Skins 
Stearine Calf Heads Pickled Skins Horns 
Tallows Cracklings Packer Hides Cattle Switches 
Selected Beef and Sheep Casings 
aly beng elas ste River NEW YORK CITY Murray Hill 52900 
F.R. GABBOTT & COMPANY | SAUSAGE 








Cable Address: - - - JAMMETHO SMITH, London 
We are large Buyers all the year 
round of all grades of Hog Casings 


FRANK A. JAMES 
21-23 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, E. C. 1 
Cable Offers: - - C. I. F. LONDON 


PRODUCERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS OF 


Sausage Casings 


221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 





is Finer Tasting ... 
in Natural Casings 


DJALZMAN 


Casines CorPoRaTion 








THE CUDAHY PACKING CO. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








To Sell Your Hog Casings 
in Great Britain 





communicate with 


STOKES & DALTON, LTD. 
Leeds 9 ENGLAND 











HAVE YOU ORDERED 
The MULTIPLE BINDER 
FOR YOUR 1938 COPIES OF 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


A complete qetame of 26 issues can be easily filed in this Binder 
Cost to subscribers, $1.50 plus 20c postage. 














GEO. H. JACKLE 
Broker 


Offerings Wanted of: 
Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Hoofs 


405 Lexington Ave. New York City 


























Week Ending January 8, 1938 





4021 Normal Ave., Chicago, Illinois 








PATENT SEWED CASINGS 
Manufactured Under Sol May Methods 
by the PIONEERS 
of Sewed Sausage Casings 
HOG BUNGS—HOG BUNG ENDS—BEEF MIDDLES 
PATENT CASING COMPANY 


617-23 West 24th Place Chicago, Illinois 





THE 
CASING HOUSE 


Bearn. Levis Co., inc. 


ESTABLISHED 18682 


LONDON 
WELLINGTON 


CHICAGO 
AUSTRALIA 


MEW YORK 
BUENOS AIRES 
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The firms listed here are in partnership with you. and to help you make better products which you 
The products and equipment they manufacture and can merchandise more profitably. Their advertise- 
the services they render are designed to help you ments offer opportunities to you which you should 
do your work more efficiently, more economically not overlook. 
| The National Provisioner is a Member Audit Bureau of Circulations and Associated Business Papers, Ine. (ij) 
he RE. Pe SRT j 
° Allbright-Nell Co.......... Third Cover Levi & Co., Inc., Berth... ......0-0% 69 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co...... 8 Link-Belt Company ............... 7 
I, Sis io oe babe der oesnad 66 
Arbogast & Bastian Co............. 64 ae — H.J.....--- ees 
12 c ee . 6.da a & 6 ow SO 2 ew Slate 
EE BEIT 5 60 026s eee pO i oy ae 
Baker Ice Machine Co............. 5 Meyer, H. H. Packing Co........... 66 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co................ 54 ee 44 
MY I, Bs 6 ok va ticcwsecese 66 Morehead Mfg. Co..............22: 36 
Morrell & Co., Jolim.........-..... 64 
Callahan end Co. AvP... .. oc icceccss 65 
Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp.... 6 Niagara Blower Co................ 36 
ce ee 56 ? 
Cudahy Packing Co................ 69 Oppenheimer & Co., Inc., S......... 67 
Dold Packing Co., Jacob............ 64 Packers & Renderers Machinery.... 44 
Duffey, I. & Son Company.......... 50 Patent Casing Company........... 69 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co....... 56 Paterson Parchment Paper Co....... 32 
Powers Regulator Company........ 37 
Fearn Laboratories, Inc............ 54 Preservaline Mfg. Co.............. 63 
Penn, d0nn 2. & Ce, UNC... «6.0 canes 64 : 
Rath Packing Company............ 66 
oO ere 69 Republic Steel Corporation. .First Cover 
Griffith Laboratories, The.......... 9 es SF eee eee 54 
Ham Boiler Corporation............ 42 Salzman Casings Corporation....... 69 
Beormmes @ OO, Gee. A... 6. cc ecece 66 OT ee OR errr eee 44 
ee 56 Smith’s Sons Co., John E.. .Second Cover 
Hunter Packing Co................ 66 Specialty Mfrs. Sales Co............ 54 
gg eS 11 
pasty _ ae vere Tee ee ee 4 Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks.. 44 
Eee Sree ears tee soe eaeeeesee es Stevenson Cold Storage Door Co..... 36 
Jamison Cold Storage Door Co...... 36 
ee Cooker C 12 Soames & Daliem, 586... ...cccccccces 69 
See ee ne See seen es ss Swift & Company........ Fourth Cover 
Oe BO ee re 64 ‘ 
: Taylor Instrument Companies...... 38 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co.. 10 
ii Ce... AA Transparent Package Co........ we Cal 
Keebler Engineering Co............ 44 United Dressed Beef Co............. 69 
Kennett-Murray & Co.............. 50 
Kingan EE eS ae ae 66 Vilter Mfg. Maries wascig aan 84 
Krey Packing Co.................. 64 Vogt & Sons, Inc., F. G............. 64 
EE, a caabesin kwh odo ose hie 36 Williams Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co.. 44 
Legg Packing Co., Inc., A. C......... 54 Wilmington Provision Co........... 66 
While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy we cannot guarantee against the possibility of a change or omission in this index. 
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Over 860 installations of ANCO Laabs 
Sanitary Rendering Cookers and Sys- 
tems in operation throughout the world 
today furnish proof of their superior 
construction and operation. 


The great care that has been taken in 
designing ANCO Cookers has made 
them both safe and economical to oper- 
ate. The latest design features the 
jacketed head shells which slightly in- 
crease the capacities and shorten the 
cooking time by exposing more heating 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard 
Chicago, Ill. 


117 Liberty Street 
New York, N. Y. 





NO. 600 ALL JACKETED 


LAABS COOKERS 


surface to the product. Another exclu- 
sive feature of the ANCO Cookers is 
the 3 point paddle suspension obtained 
by mounting specially designed ma- 
chined paddles on machined hexagon 
shafts. 


For 14 years, “Laabs” has been the 
“World’s Foremost Rendering Proc- 
ess,” and there is no doubt that ANCO 
Laabs Sanitary Rendering Cookers will 
make a profit for you just as well as 
they have for the many present users. 


111 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 





LAABS PATENTS: United States Patents 1,317,675. 1,578,245, 1,630,124 and 1,761,480; Great Britain, No. 253,952; 
Australia, No. 2,279; France, No. 617,978; Argentina, No. 26,749; Canada, No. 277,703; Uruguay, No. 2,234; Holland, 


Vo. 19,681; Germany, No. 511,131; Brazil, No. 18,817; Other U.S. and Foreign Patents Pending 

















Pride Washing Powder’s suds work wonders with the 
greases and stains that make packinghouse cleansing 
particularly difficult. Whatever the surface—metal, wood, 
stone, tile, brick, or porcelain—the clean-up job is efficiently 
done; the clean-up hours are shortened. Science-checked in 
our chemical laboratory, work-tested in our own plant, Pride 
is a packinghouse product for a packinghouse job. Packed in 
200-lb. barrels, 125-lb. drums, 25-lb. pails. No matter where 
your plant is located, there is a Swift agent near you. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


Industrial Soap Department 


[ores renin . . . hard-working . . . richly soapy... 








